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GRAY'S ELEGY AND BRYANT’S THANATOPSIS. 
THESE two poems are remarkable for their in- 
trinsic worth, for their hold on the general 
esteem, and for the diversity with which each 
treats its subject. In the Elegy, Gray shows 
great sensibility of heart, and pathetic elo- 
quence of description. He portrays a vivid 
variety of sorrowful associations, marked by 
tenderness, simplicity, and truth to nature. 
He introduces many reflections, neither ex- 
travagant nor dull, but suggested readily to 
his contemplative mind intent upon the pensive 
theme. In reading this poem one cannot but 
sympathize with those who have laid in the 
grave the objects of enduring friendship and 
affection. A chord in one’s heart responds, of 
itself, to that which has been touched by the 
spirit of mourning. One may compare the 
muse of the Elegy to a bird that loves to hover 
about the dwellings of man, or to sing a pen- 
sive song among the trees and flowers of the 
field of burial. 

In the Thanatopsis, Bryant regards death, 
hot as a sentimentalist, but as a philosopher, 
who calmly contemplates the inevitable fate of 
man. He seeks less to portray the mere cir- 
cumstances of death, which are so much dwelt 
upon in the Elegy, than fearlessly to look the 
destroyer himself in the face, an portray his 
lineaments with_a pencil of severest truth. 
n reading the is, one seems to be 
on the mount of contemplation, elevated above 
the manifold influences of a striving world, 
and breathinga purer air. ‘The recesses of the 








tions of men, but soars like the 

eagle, and from its ta he Me 

abodes of death,” as shine in the re- 

splendence of the sun, 

The Elegy appeals more directly to the 
takes a hold of the feeli and 





selection of time and place, and his presenta- | be remembered, is that they belonged to an 
tion to the mind of many yet not repulsive as- | illustrious house. 

sociations, indicate a delicacy of the imagina-| The poet asks— 

tive faculty ; while Bryant illustrates, by strong | 
figures, the vastness of human decay, or, per- | 
haps, by making use of a current distinction, | 
one may say that the former displays more of | 


the fancy, the latter, more of the imagination. Nature undoubtedly claims her due respect. 

The season which Gray selects for contem- | Every one, on first considering his departure 
plation is one when the mind is peculiarly | from the world, shudders instinctively at the 
susceptible of emotions of sadness. it is the view. The world is beautiful, though man be 
close of day. Then, one loves to retire from | unkind, and life is dear, though encompassed 
practical lite, and to make the outward scenes with woe, Yet, it is also true, that the sad- 
which he may behold suggestive of interior re- ness arising from the contemplation of leaving 
flection. Memories, which the cares of the | for ever the accustomed scenes of earth, may 
day have excluded, then gain and keep andis- | be overcome by those who, having endured 
puted possession of the soul. One may not! various sorrows, are “ sustained and soothed 
attempt to moralize upon the setting sun or by an unfaltering trust” in a Saviour’s worthi- 
the fading splendor of the evening cloud, yet ness. They look on death as a mighty deli- 
a visitation, as It were, from an unseen Power verer from affliction, and an introducer into a 
excites reflection, and so brings before the | realm of sinless glory. ‘They peacefully 
fancy the familiar looks of dear friends whuse regard the mysterious visitant, who is en- 
march is ended, that the thoughts unreservedly | shrouded in the view of many with repulsive 
resign themselves to other days, and one feels, associations, Indeed, he comes not to them 
indeed, that there “hath passed away a glory jn the form of a skeleton; but, rather, he ap- 
from the earth.” Recollection, the minister- | proaches, robed with resplendent garments of 
ing angel of the heart, gathers many a flower | heavenly texture, with an irradiating smile, 
from the paths of youth, the fragrance of| and extending a gentle hand of mercy. He 
which is the more elightful, because above | comes not to bear them away to unknown re- 
and around are the multiplied emblems of! gions, for “faith has been the evidence of 
man’s transitory career. The poet takes ad-| things not seen,” and dying is a homeward 
vantage of every a circumstance, of a/ journey. At the hour of their dissolution, 
nature to lead the mind into a train of pensive their souls are in a lofty state of religivus 
thoughtfulness. One seems to accompany exaltation, and often their emotions are express- 
him through the scenes concisely yet strikingly ed in tones of more simple, searching elo- 
described. One is conscious of the coming on 'quence, than ever enchanted great assem- 











“ 





who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

His pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerfal day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?"’ 





of twilight, hears “the drowsy tinklings that | 


lull the distant folds,” and the moanings of the 
owl from her “ivy-mantled tower.” Having, 
by so little apparent art, allured one into a 
deeper fitness for thoughts of mortality, the 
poet clothes each mound of the churchyard 
with some robe of fancy. 

Simple and affecting pictures of rural life 
are introduced with touching effect into the 
Elegy. How quietly passed the days of these 
villagers, and how quietly rest their remains! 
With especial pensiveness the poet regards the 
early death of those who might have awed or 
charmed the world by the utterance of 
“ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
About, lie how many, in their place of rest, 
whose brows might have been entwined with 
laurels as bright and thick as any ever acquired 
by the statesman or the poet! Down, in ‘that 
grave, on which hardly a single ray of the sun 
can shine, so obscure is its situation, unmark- 
ed by eloquent memorials, where no friend 

to pay “the passing tribute of a sigh,” 
there lies the form of one, whose spirit was 
endowed with Giod’s noblest gifts, that might 
have appeared to the world; but 

y v= genial po one f oon soul.” 
With what tender melancholy the mourns 
over the fate of such as these! The Elegy is 


sacred to the memory of the . It is the 
ap epitaph of undeveloped greatness, and 
is by many more t n can ponder the 
inscriptions of many a “ storied urn,” or sepul- 
chral monument, consecrated to the justly re- 
nowned, or to those whose only claim to 





blages of men. For so the swan, unable to 
bear up longer against the swelling current, 
at length gives over his effort, folds his wings 
calmly about him, and, as he is borne down t 
troubled stream, begins to sing sweeter and 
sweeter, as the waves grow rougher and 
rougher, until, at last, the dark billow of death, 
crested with light, rolls near,and “ the sweet- 
est song is the last he sings.” Though feeling 
can with difficulty be persuaded, yet reason is 
at once satisfied that it is well for those whose 
life has been a continual sorrow, and who 
have a just and firm hope of life immortal, to 
be lifted early from the world by the hand of 
God. For, though more peaceful days might 
come to such, during their sojourn here, yet 
the constant looking forward of the soul be- 
yond its present abode, so absorbs the interest 
of those, whose every breath has been a sigh, 
that little could be gained by a respite from 
grief afforded them on earth. For the heart, 
in this respect, is a harp, whose strings, when 
once broken by the keen winds of Winter, can- 
not be waked again to melody by the softest 
airs of spring. Yet, when the harp shall be 
transferred to the garden of immortality, that 
is visited by no rough breezes, and where the 
broken chords shall be for those of 
eternal and harmony, celestial music 
shall float from it for ever, and make glad even 
the ears of angels. 

There are few in the language of 

ual impressiveness with the Thanatopsis. 
Were it not for the consciousness of immor- 
tality, not easily disturbed, the vivid prospects 
it sets before one, of becoming 
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= a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the slaggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with bis share, and treads upon,” 
would unutterably appal the heart. Bryant 
shows that there is more death than life in the 
world, and the conception that the grandeur of 
the outward creation is but the decoration of a 
“ mighty sepulchre,” is startling and sublime. 
Upon one churchyard only his reflections are 
not concentrated, or, rather, he views the vast 
earth as a single place of burial. So power- 
fully he illustrates his theme, that one could 
almost feel as though the light of the sun, and 
the scenery of the earth, were no longer plea- 
sant ; and, as if, in one short moment, could be 
felt the long oblivion of the grave. There is 
no common declamation in the Thanatopsis, 
and yet it leaves upon the mind a conviction 
of the inanity of human things, which few 
elaborate discourses by the masters of thought 
and expression could effect. It is not a ser- 
mon in verse, and yet it is full of simple so- 
lemnity. It excites that participation with the 
writer's consciousness, which is the surest 
sign, as well as the most immediate effect, of 
deep reflections set in appropriate images and 
words, 

In a churchyard it is usual for the giddiest 
to feel a degree of awe, the merry laugh is 
hushed, the countenance assumes a pensive 
expression, yet though we live on the vast 
grave of man, though the flowers that deck 
the earth are the memorials, as they are the 
emblems of decay, yet how great is human 
revelry, unconscious of proximity to the 
realms of death ! 

That this thoughtful poem was written in 
youth would surprise one who should not re- 
flect that not the years of a writer, but his 
mental freedom and consequent power of con- 
centration, are to be mainly considered in 
judging an intellectual performance. Many, 
doubtless, look back on their youth, as having 
afforded seasons of deeper thoughtfulness than 
any they have been able to find among the dis- 
tracting scenes of worldly occupation. Many 
a youth has contemplated more profoundly, 
and showed more sensibility, than himself | 
when grown to man’s estate, not because his 
mental powers have not grown stronger day by 
day, but because they have been expended in 





— 


wearisome and protracted struggle to recover 
the freshness of youthful feeling, the liberty of 
youthful thought, and the independence of 
youthful faney. The great epic poems and 
dramas of the world have beer: the results of 
youthful freedom and vivacity, at length reco- 
vered, and infused into the ripe fruits of expe- 
rience. observation, reflection, and imagina- 
on, giving to them and receiving in return, 
new life and energy. Many a poet has, doubt- 
less, striven in vain to excel the early numbers 
of his muse. The young rejoicing bird of the 
summer grove warbles sweeter than when 
years have grown upon him, and he is con- 
strained to sing half unwillingly from his wiry 
cage ; yet should he be restored to the neigh- 
borhood of the slight branch that once bent 
gently beneath the tread of his tiny feet, and 
become conscious of being free again, he 
would, in his exuberant gladness, pour forth 
songs of richer melody, and of larger volume, 
than any his voice ever before uttered, to stir 
the air with music. 

It is to be wished that Bryant would write, 
as a sequel to the Thanatopsis, a Vision of 
Immortality. After the contemplation of the 
grave, one needs the vivid presentation of the 
general hope, which shows the bonds of the 
tomb broken, and the resumption of the spi- 
ritual nature. It is desired that the hand, 
which hath led one to look into the “ valley of 
the shadow of death,” should then point upwards 
to the tops of the mountains crowned with im- 
mortal light and life. 








Reviews. 





A POET AND SCHOLAR. 

Remains of William 8. Graham; with a Me- 
moir. Edited by George Allen, Professor of 
Languages in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 


TueERre is very little incident connected with 
the life of the subject of this biography, and 
much of the interest which it does possess is 
of a painful character, yet we would not that 
the story should have remained untold, either 
to the public, or, far less, to those who knew 
and esteemed the man. ‘The painfulnessof the 





many diverso ways. A smaller degree of 
force, intellectual or manual, the whole of 
which, however. is applied toa single purpose, 
produces more enduring results, approximates 
nearer perfection in the special field of exer- 
tion, than very much greater force diffused 
through several channels, and striving at once 
alter several aims. Conciseness of speech 
evidently depends greatly on the faculty of ab- 
straction, and it is one of the most essential 
elements of worth in a literary performance ; 
and a youth, whose fancy is free, will often- 
times express a thought in simpler, more ap- 
propriate, fewer words, than a man whose fancy 
is fettered by a thousand cares. The eye of 
the eaglet, it undistracted by a variety of ob- 
jects, will be more thoroughly impressed by 
what it sees, than even the eye of the mature 
eagle, if perplexed by many attractions. So is 
it with the * mind’s eye” in man. It is often 
said that youth is the time for study ; yet no 
better reason can be assigned, than that this 
esto has, or is supposed to have, a less num- 

r of intruding, burdensome cares. If a man 
should preserve the same intellectual freedom 
(and some do) during his maturer years, he 
would study more, and with greater facility, 
than in his younger days. The same reason 
applies as well to the products as to the acqui- 
sitions of the mind. In truth, the life of a 
contemplative man, of a poet, for instance, is a 


story to which we allude is the constant sense 
of a delicate organization and of overworked 
| faculties to which almost every page is a wit- 
ness; the constant presence of thought, of an 
over active brain even in sport and trifles. 
We sigh as-we perceive every new effort wear- 
ing hard on the springs of life, till from the 
delicate organization and small power of ab- 
straction in the body, thought becomes at once 
health and disease. ‘The machine must be 
worked to its utmost tension, for it rusts tore 
fearfully than it wears, Like Kirke White 
and a host of others of sensibility and genius, 
Mr. Graham was an early victim to consump- 
tion. What is memorable in his life was his 
early educ:tion, his usefulness in the worid and 
his literary talents, though these rather gave 
promise of a future than established any solid 
monument of reputation. His story is intro- 
duced by his friend Professor Allen, with whom 
| Mr. Graham had been associated as a teacher 
‘in Delaware College, and the memoir itself is 
delicately and affectionately traced by the hand 
of the wife from whom he was so soon parted. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
Chester county, Pa., in 1818, the son of the 

tor of the Presbyterian Church of New 
chien aman who left behind him at his death 
the memory of many virtues. He was emi- 
nently of a religious spirit, and dying gave his 
| son these parting words: “ My son, if you 
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should be spared to preach the gospel, 


only Christ and him crucified.” Oj the Goi 
this touching anecdote is related. When her 


son graduated at college she was in tears, and 
being questioned, replied, “ his father cannot 
hear him.” After this, Mr. Graham appears 
to have passed most of his time as a teacher 
as tutor in Delaware College, the principal of 
the academy in New London, subsequently a: 
the head of the preparatory school at Newark 
At this time, in 1843, he married a lady i. 
siding in Newark, now hisbiographer. A fier. 
wards he removed to Harrisburgh, Pa., where 
he became again the Principal of an Academ 
He died in 1847. 

The simple uneventful record of this jj 
seems bare enough, but if we reckon life by 
sensation, time by feeling, it was long ani 
momentous. Its unknown hero was a man of 
reflection and sensibility, accustomed to think 
much and earnestly ; he was attached to liome 
and localities, had a metaphysician’s scrutiny 
into every sensation, and consequently lived 
more than other men, for he saw and experi 
enced more in familiar objects. Within there 
was the constant discipline of the spirit, a 
fitness for the pulpit which he never entered, 
But he labored resolutely as a teacher, and 
success attended him wherever he went in this 
vocation; and he yet found leisure for his 
metaphysical problems, to spin airy bridges o/ 
fine thought-work across the chasms ot Cole- 
ridge, to write frequent verses, and to accon- 
plish the knowledge of German, which he 
seemed born to study. This was the life of 
the man sought now to be preserved in the 
kind recollections of friends and in the broken 
literary fragments which he has left behind. 
But they are worth much to the student of 
character in the byways of American life, and 
no man’s acquaintance with them will be with- 
out profit. As partial glimpses of the man we 
take first a letter apparently written during the 
time of his courtship :— 


y. 


THE LOVE LETTER OF A METAPHYSICIAN. 


« ¢ § o'clock, AM. 

« «Where are you now? Probably in the land 
of dreams; and, perhaps, while a certain fair 
body is silent and still, and a spectator would sup- 
pose the fair spirit within asleep too—that «pint 
may be—here! Well! my dear little spint, i! 
you'll just sit down on that chair by my side, end 
look over this sheet, I'll talk to you by means o! 
the ugly black strokes you see me scratching ou 
this paper—the only mode given to mortals to 
transfer thought from mind to mind, without the 
intervention of two bodies. Two embodied epirits 
may converse, as there are two sets of physics! 
organs, one to make the physical signs of thought, 
the other to perceive those signs. ‘T'wo disembo- 
died spirits may converse, as the necessity o! any 
roundabout telegraphic means of communication 
is removed, the separating walls being broken 
down, and nothing preventing their seeing each 
other personally. But a spirit without a body, 
and one in the body, are in an awkward positiod, 
the one within being capable of producing % 
thing outside of the walls of its prison, but some 
material effect, as a sound or motion of mailer ; 
while the unembodied personage has nothing 0 | 
composition which ean, by any possibility, com? 
in contact with such material physical effect. 
Now, my dear little spirit, you understand — 
physics, don’t you? I know you used to, wie 
you were wont to look out of a certain pa . 
eyes, and work the springs of a certain op 
toned instrament of music, we mortals wt 
tongue, and now that you are out of that dimy 
lighted cell by which your free nature is wont . 
confined, I bt not you und the 

human wits. I have helf » 


points which puzzle hurd probleme for yOu ie 





notion to propose some en 
tion. Can you tell me where originate the blues? 
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you to light up those eyes, behind which you hide, 
with the brightness of happiness and joy. I want 
you to throw a lustre through the veil of flesh in 
which you must be shrouded, and create a per- 
petual summer in that face, and if there must 
sometimes be showers, let them be summer show- 
ers. I want you to be happy, and by faith to be- 
come superior to every occasion of painful grief. 
I want you to live in a world adorned by the 
glorious thoughts that form the atmosphere of a 
pure and noble soul. I want you, too, my good 
little sprite, to tell Mrs. that this visit was 
merely a dream, as old, sober folks don’t approve 
of lady spirits visiting gentlemen. But, above all, 
don’t forget, when you get back to your body, 
and resume the control of those little fingers, to 
write me a good long letter, full of all the good 
things which flow naturally from a good heart.’ ” 
* * * * 7 





The identification of such a mind with the 
beauties of nature is shown ina sketch of the 
Susquehannah, from the study window at 
Harrisburgh. It is an exceedingly happy pic- 
ture, but it is quite too long for quoiation. 
We may pluck from it, however, a fine 
rhapsody on 
WATER. 


“Water, in all circumstances, is of a nobler 
nature than the dull earth. It is purer, more ac- 
tive, more ethereal, and more nearly allied to spirit. 
Its native disposition is more celestial ; it takes its 
place above the rock and the clod, and more 
easily mounts and mingles with the pure splendors 
of heaven. It is less grovelling and Jess gross, 
less selfish, less full of itself, and opens its bosom 
to the fair forms of the forest and the sky. It is 
more reflective, and more suggestive of reflection. 
Its associations are more dignified. It enters into 
partnership with the sun and the clouds, the moon 
and the stars, to accomplish its purposes, and 
paints its images on the heavens, or in its own 
equally pure bosom. If it admits a mountain or 
an oak to more than a passing acquaintance, it 
first softens and spiritualizes their grosser natures, 
and embraces rather the fair image of its own cre- 
ation, than the ruder originals. In fact, with the 
true “esemplastic power” of genius, it merely 
takes its hints and materials from the gross world 
of sense, and produces its forms of beauty and 

t bya transforming, glorifying power of its 
own.' In its cosmetic waves the coarsest features 
and the meanest objects become delicate, and the 
noblest receive a new glory. 


‘“Hjebs oat the mone and glorious sun 
Hath pads deeps to lave? 


Water is of a nobler nature. How simple, clear, 

unsophisticated, and yet how mighty? 
reoueh it has at its command all the colors of 
cna rectum, all the forms of space, and all the 
ee of nature, how unpretending and how 
Plain! Although it knows how to clothe heaven 


| How it plays around the world in its untamed 
liberty! In brooks and rivers it goes dancing 
down the mountains, and through the broad plains. 
In seas and oceans it refuses to be still, and tosses 
its spray, and rolls its tides, in unwearied enjoy- 
ment of unrestrained motion. It mounts the skies 
and roams through the heavens—it descends 
through the rocks and investigates the structure of 
the earth—it takes possession of the middle air, 
and rides on the wings of the whirlwind—it sports 
with the frost, and continues even in solidity to 
play “such fantastic tricks,” as solids never else- 
where played. Everywhere it is the same free 
mocker of restraint. Catch it if you will, confine 
it and rouse its rage by letting loose its ancient 
enemy, the fire, and it will burst the solid world 
rather than submit. But the crowning virtue of 
water is its moral character. With a modesty 
that increases in proportion as it maintains the 
purity of its nature, it hides itself from view, even 
while it is beautifying the dull rocks that look into 
its waves. It knows how to combine softness 
and pliancy, and an insinuating address with per- 
severance and unwearied pursuit of its appointed 
course. Although cramped and cbstructed at 
every turn by the sharp corners and impudent per- 
versities of hard-hearted rocks, it gently adapts its 
eflorts to circumstances, and gradually wears down 
the asperities of the most iron opposition. Where 
it can gain admission but by single drops, it not 
only works itself a passage, but in the meantime, by 
the power of unconquerable gentleness, it transforms 
its ancient and hardened enemy into a brilliant re- 
semblance to its own purity. Again, tortured to 
an intolerable excess by the incursion of boiling 
lava from some subterranean crater, in awful fury 
it takes to itself its more spiritual form, and 
with the energy of an angry god, uproots moun- 
tains, and dashes their ancient foundations to the 
sky.’ » 


Of the poetical Remains there are many 
ieces which must please by their simplicity. 

e select one from the translations—from 
Goethe :— 


THE FISHER. 


“ The water sighed, the water swelled, 

A fisher sat thereby ; 

Chilled to the heart, his hook he held, 
And gazed with patient eye. 

And as he sat, and as he gazed, 
The trembling waves withdrew ; 

And from the deep a maiden raised 
A dripping form to view. 


“ She sang to him—she spake to him ; 

‘Why lure my brood away, 

With human craft and human skil!, 
To the deathly glow of day 7? 

Ah ! could’st thou guess what pleasures swect 
The little fishes know, 

Thou, too, would’st downward turn thy feet, 
And find true bliss below. 


“ * Loves not the moon and glorious sun 

In the crystal deeps to lave ? 

Hath not his face new glory won, 
Fresh breathing of the wave? 

And tempt thee not the heavens that sleep 
In wave-transfigured blue ; 

And tempt thee not thine eyes, to leap 
Into the eternal dew 7 


“ The water swelled, the water sighed, 
PY obeys owt ht kek replied 
wish throug 8 rt a 

pose. bos true lovers meet. 

She spake to him, she sang to him, 
His earthly fate was o'er; 

Half drew she him, half yielded he, 
And ne’er was heard of more !” 














LONGFELLOW’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Kavanagh, a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 


Mr. Loncrettow’s new story in prose is a 
thread upon which to hang some very pretty 


'| pearls, with an occasional sketch or sugges- 


tion of character, rather than such elaborate 
handling as we are accustomed to on the 
broader canvas of the modern novel. It is a 
novelette of an hour’s reading, and may be 
readily broken up by the peruser into those 
glittering fragments of thought and fancy, with 
which the author so plentifully besprinkles his 
showy volumes. And it is withal a book to 
give pleasure and promote refinement. Its de- 
vices of plot, if we may so call the sketch 
upon which the book hangs, if not novel, are 
always delicately handied. There is some 
quiet humor, and not a little happy observation 
of country life, as in the interior of the deserted 
school-house of a Saturday afternoon :—* All 
the bright young faces were gone; all the im- 
patient little hearts were gone; all the fresh 
voices, shrill, but musical with the melody of 
childhood, were gone; and the lately busy 
realm was given up to silence, and the dusty 
sunshine, and the old grey flies that buzzed 
and bumped their heads against the window- 
panes,”—and the schoolmaster’s home,—* the 
same white front; the same brass knocker ; 
the same old wooden gate, with its chain and 
ball; the same damask roses under the win- 
dow ; the same sunshine without and within” 
—and we have the same actual knowledge of 
the parson’s old white horse—* that for so many 
years had stamped at funerals, and gnawed 
the tops of so many posts, and imagined he 
killed so many flies because he wegeed the 
stump of a tail”—these are happy and natural 
traits, embalmed in amber. And there are 
many others like them, as— 


THE ROARING BROOK. 


« At length they reached the Roaring Brook. 
From a gorge in the mountains, through a long, 
winding gallery of birch, and beech, and pine, 
leaped the bright, brown waters of the jubilant 
streamlet ; out of the woods, across the plain, un- 
der the rude bridge of logs, into the woods again, 


that made the heart sing likewise ; a song of joy, 
and exultation, and freedom; a continuous and 
unbroken song of life, and pleasure, and perpetual 
youth. Like the old Icelandic Scald, the streamlet 
seemed to say,— 

“«T am possessed of songs such as neither the 
spouse of a king, nor any son of man, can repeat: 
one of them is called the Helper ; it will help thee 
at thy need, in sickness, grie/, and all adversity.’ ” 


The fanciful association of this poetizing 
stream is carried further, in 


A PICTURE OF WINTER. 

“The winter did not pass without its peculiar 
delights and recreations. The singing of the great 
wood fires; the blowing of the wind over the 
chimney-tops, as if they were organ pipes; the 
splendor of the spotless snow; the purple wall 
built round the horizon at sunset ; the sea-suggest- 
ing pines, with the moan of the billows in their 
branches, on which the snows were furled like 
sails ; the northern lights ; the stars of steel ; the 
transcendent moonlight, and the lovely shadows of 
the leafless trees upon the snow ;—these things did 
not pass unnoticed nor unremembered. Every one 
of them made its record upon the heart of Mr, 
Churchill. 

« His twilight walks, hislong Saturday afternoon 
rambles, had again become solitary ; for Kavanagh 
was lost to him for such purposes, and his wife 
was one of those women who never walk. 





Sometimes he went down to the banks of the 


—a day between two nights. With it wentasong: 
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frozen river, and saw the farmers crossing it with 
their heavy-laden sleds, and the Fairmeadow 
schooner imbedded in the ice; and thought of 
Lapland sledges, and the song of Kulnasatz, and 
the dismantled, ice-locked vessels of the explorers 
in the Arctic Ocean. Sometimes he went to the 
neighboring lake, and saw the ekaters wheeling 
round their fire, and speeding away before the 
wind ; and in his imagination arose images of the 
Norwegian Skate-Runners, bearing the tidings of 
King Charles’s death from Frederickshall to 
Drontheim, and of the retreating Swedish army, 
frozen to death in its fireless tents among the 
mountains. And then he would watch the cutting 
of the ice with ploughs, and the horses dragging 
the huge blocks to the store-houses, and contrast 
them with the Grecian mules, bearing the snows 
of Mount Parnassus to the markets of Athens, in 
panniers protected from the sun by boughs of 
oleander and rhododendron.” 


There are elevating touches of fancy every- 
where, as in this painter’s and poet’s sight of 
evening,—* The setting sun stretched his ce- 
lestial rods of light across the level landscape, 
and, like the Hebrew in Egypt, smote the 
rivers, and the brooks, and the ponds, and they 
became as blood.” 

Nor is this by any means exclusively con- 
fined to natural objects. It is a means not 
only of exciting the picturesque in outer things, 
but of awakening the moral power within. 
The comparison of life and death to the crypt 
and chancel of the cathedral, inverting the 
ordinary ideas of burial, touches the heart 
through the fancy with a subtle power:— 
“ To-day, to-morrow, every day, to thousands, 
the end of the world is close at hand. And 
why should we fear it? We walk here as it 
were in the crypts of life; at times, from the 
great cathedral above us, we can hear the 
organ and the chanting of the choir; we see 
the light stream through the open door, when 
some friend goes up before us; and shall we 
fear to mount the narrow staircase of the 
grave, that leads us out of this uncertain 
twilight into the serene mansions of the life 
eternal ?” 

We find it, too, illustrating a distinction 
worth remembering, the interdependence of 
nationality and universality :—* All that is 
best in the great poets of all countries is not 
what is national in them, but what is universal. 
Their roots are in their native soil; but their 
branches wave in the unpatriotic air, that 


speaks the same language unto all men, and | 


their leaves shine with the illimitable light that 
pervades all lands. Let us throw all the win- 
dows open; let us admit the light and air on 
all sides ; that we may look towards the four 
corners of the heavens, and not always in the 
same direction.” 

And again, though this is rather evidence of 
the author’s reading than his invention, spicing 
“the most convenient thing in housekeeping,” a 
ham :—*It is always ready and always wel- 
come. You can eat it with anything and 
‘without anything. It reminds me always of 
the great wild boar Scrimner, in the Northern 
Mythology, who is killed every day for the 
gods to feast on in Valhalla, and comes to life 
again every night.” 

Buta few words for the characters. 
two heroines, Alice Archer 
Vaughan, are ideals of pathos and happiness. 
Both are in love with Kavanagh, the poetical 
clergyman of the village, but th 
hero mes known to the tender Alice by 
the accident of a carrier pigeon, who passed 
romantically to and fro between the young la- 
dies, and “she never told her love.” ‘An early 
death separates her from the scene, to the easy 
relief of the author, and the married pair make 


The 


and Cecilia | 


e choice of the 


be taken literally, or Bogle or Gouraud would 
claim it for a puff cosmetique. 

The schoolmaster Churclull (the names are 
too obviously suitable) with his poetry, superi- 
ority to his vocation and irresolution, seems to 
be more in the author’s thoughts than Kava- 
nagh, with whom he shares the title page, the 
one naming the book, the other pointing the 
moral :— 

° The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it. 

He is a poetical being, and a good companion 
in his walks. His theory of poetical mathe- 
matics, involving a puzzle of flowery proposi- 
tions in the unforgivable perplexity of Herman 
Melville’s Queen Hautia, does not at all im- 
prove the matter. It is ten times a greater 
bore than the légitimate dulness of the pure 
science. The schoolmaster is always about to 
write a Romance which he never begins, and 
in the meanwhile undergoes a far harder task 
in the endurance of ladies who persecute him 
with MSS., and the terrible visitings of a 
magazine projector, with a prodigious night- 
mare of a theory on nationality. Poor 
Churchill ! 

Kavanagh is an elegant clergyman, who 
thinks nothing of sacrificing one of the sub- 
limest invocations of the Bible Lo a prettiness. 
His study is in the tower of the village church 
(probably a wooden cne, with dusty green 
slats), from which he looks out on the land- 
scape, which is genuine, appropriating monk- 
ish scraps about bells which are three or four 
thousand miles out of the way. 

There is a character, one of a class,a fa- 
vorite with Dickens, a curdled maid, Sally 
Manchester. She had been jilted by a travel- 
ling dentist, and his breaking-off letter is a 
model of that species of composition :— 

« «Tt is with pleasure, Miss Manchester, I sit 
down to write you a few lines. I esteem you as 
highly as ever, but Providence has seemed to order 
and direct my thoughts and affections to another,— 
one in my own neighborhood. It was rather un- 
expected to me. Miss Manchester, | suppose you 
are well aware that we, as professed Christians, 
ought to be resigned to our let in this world. 
May God assist you, so that we may be prepared 
to join the great company in heaven. Your answer 
would be very desirable. I respect your virtue, 
| and regard you as a friend. 

, Martin CHerryFiecp. 
««P.S. The society is generally pretty good 
| here, but the state of religion is quite low.’ ” 


A village beau, Mrs. Kirkland would have 
drawn vut to infinite smallness, like a pocket 
telescope. Here is his portrait :— 





H. ADOLPHUS HAWEINS. 


“ In addition to these transient lovers, who were 
but birds of passage, winging their way, in an in- 
| credibly short space of time, from the torrid to the 
| frigid zone, there was in the village a domestic and 
resident adorer, whose love for himself, for Miss 
Vaughan, and for the beautiful, had transformed 
‘his name from Hiram A. Hawkins to H. Adolphus 
Hawkins. He was a dealer in English linens and 
| carpets ;—a profession which of itself fills the 
| mind with ideas of domestic comfort. His waist- 
coats were made like Lord Melbourne’s in the 
illustrated English papers, and his shiny hair went 
off to the left in a superb sweep, like the hand-rail 
of abanister. He wore many rings on his fingers, 
and several breast-pins and gold-chains disposed 
about his person. On all his bland physiognomy 
was stamped, as on some of his linens, ‘ Soft finish 








for family use” Everything about him spoke the 


lady’s man. He was, 
and, like the rest of his species, alwa 
-to the female, and, bowing his head 
his white crop, and uttered a very p| 


mur. 


in fact, a perfect ring-dove : 
ys walked up 
. swelled out 
aintive mur- 


“ Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins wa 


a poet——so much a poet, that, as his sister fre- 


quently remarked, he ‘spoke blank verse in the 


bosom of his family.’ 


The general tone of his 


productions was sad, desponding, perhaps slightly 


morbid. 


How could it be otherwise with the wy;. 


tings of one who had never been the world’s 
friend, nor the world his? who looked upon bin. 


self as‘ a pyramid of mind on the dark de<ert 
despair?” and who, at the age of twenty-five, 
drunk the bitter draught of life to the dregs, an 
dashed the goblet down? ' 


ot 
ad 


His productions were 


published in the Poet’s Corner of the Fairmeadow 


Advertiser ; and 


it was a relief to know, that, in 


private life, as his sister remarked, he was‘ by yo 
means the censorious and moody person some of 
his writings might imply.’ 

“ Such was the personage who assumed to hin. 
self the perilous position of Miss Vaughan’s per- 


manent admirer. 


He imagined that it was impos- 


sible for any woman to look upon him and pot 
love him. Accordingly, he paraded himself at his 
shop-door as she passed ; he paraded himself at the 
comers of the streets ; he paraded himself at the 


church-steps on 


Sunday. He spied her from the 


window ; he sallied from the door; he followed 


her with his eyes ; he followed her with his whole 
august person ; he passed her and repassed her, and 


turned back to gaze ; he lay in wait with dejected 
countenance and desponding air ; he persecuted her 
with his looks ; he pretended that their souls could 
comprehend each other without words ; and when- 
ever her lovers were alluded to in his presence, he 
gravely declared, as one who had reason to know, 
that, if Miss Vaughan ever married, it would be 
some one of gigantic intellect!” 


We have thus run over this delicate volume, 
gathering beauties here and there, and hinting 
an occasional defect, a better mode to put the 


reader en rapport with its characteristics than 
an elaborate criticism. 





Letters to 


vols. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF AN AMERICAN 


TRAVELLER. 


European Life and Manners ; in Faniliar 


iends. By Henry Colman. 2 


Boston: Little & Brown. 


Tis work is a Series of Familiar Letters 


addressed by 
home, during 


the anthor to his friends at 
a protracted sojourn in Eng- 


land, and a hasty tour on the Continent. The 


special objects 


of his journey having already 


been laid before the public in his Reports and 
Agricultural Publications, the reader will find 
them only incidentally alluded to in connes- 
ion with the more 

to the traveller. The letters are emphatically 
what they purport to be, the familiar private 
correspondence of a busy tourist, and cer- 
tainly bearing in themselves not the most re- 
mote indication of being intended for publica. 
tion. They are all shott, 
off late of evenings, at the last moment of 


neral objects of interest 


evidently scratched 


closing of the mails, at odd hours and in 
chance places, in one instance, as he states, 


for the pu 


in a shop in Regent Street, 
se. 
with description, 


where he ran in 
They are not overburdened 
which the reader of these 


volumes may congratulate himself on, having 


for once been spared catalo 
and Westminster Abbey. 


es of St. Paul’s 
Mr. Colman had 


an ingenious way of saving himself words by 


writin 


on the letter sheets for sale at all fa- 


mous localities, with engravings of the 


“——— thingsoffame 
That do renown the city,’ 


printed upon them, 





come upon passages such as 


so that we continually 
« [yisited —— 
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of which I send you a picture.” He seems to 
have pursued a similar course with regard to 
the paintings which struck his faney, sending 
home prints of them in lieu of description. 

Having alluded to what is not in the book, 
we have the pleasanter and larger task of 
showing what it does contain. Its author 
presented himself under very favorable cir- 
cumstances to the English people, as com- 
missioned to examine into their agricuiture, 
of which, as they may well be, they are proud. 
Nowhere upon the globe has country-life 
been carried to greater perfection than in 
England, the garden of the world. His 
success socially, and the general esteem and 
consideration to which he attained, are proofs 
of the advantage to a traveller ofa special pur- 
suit. A man who goes to England to examine 
crops and cattle, sheep and oxen, is under- 
stood; or, if his object is the collection of a 
library or any other specialty. People know 
how to take hold of him, and everywhere 
show themselves anxious to facilitate his 
parsuits. A traveller should, by all means, 
before he goes abroad, cultivate a hobby ; it 
is quite as important that he should go abroad 
with a purpose, as that he should come back 
with a moustache. 

Mr. Colman was at once welcomed by the 
best society in England, and overwhelmed 
with hospitalities. These form the main 
staple of his volumes, and a very pleasant 
staple they are. It is really delightful, pro- 
vided the reader be in a comfortable pust- 
prandial condition, to read of such a succession 
of good dinners. Then, too, besides sitting 
with him at “ good men’s feasts,” we share 
their comfortable firesides, and are made at 
home in those most sumptuous and comfort- 
able of dwellings, the country seats of the 
English nobility. Mr. Colman sees every- 
thing. A Countess shows him her Dairy and 
her domestic account books; he trudges off 
through the mud with a Duchess, on a six 
miles walk to visit her tenantry. The coun- 
try life of England, as portrayed in the Sketch | 
Book, and as familiar to us in many other de- 
lightful works, is more fully exhibited here 
than in any other production we have met 
with, and in a, practieal straightforward way, 
that bears the stamp in itself of its own au- | 
thenticity. Mr, Colman is no romunticist, 
and his lords and ladies are not of the fash- 
lonable novel order. Nor is his talk all of 
lords and ladies. As a specimen of his turn 
of mind, he takes up the Times over his 
inorning egg and muffin, and forthwith makes 
acaleulation as to how much the advertise- 
ments are worth, and from that a surmise as 
to the daily income of the paper. These 
we give. 

ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE “ TIMES.” 

“The advertising in the Times is a source 
of immense income, as an advertisement is paid 
lor at the same price for every insertion, and not as 
= us by a gradually diminished scale, on repe- 

on. 


“ Eight times out of nine, the Times publishes a 
supplement, and very frequently two supplements, 
almost exclusively devoted to advertisements. 
- charge for advertising is always considerable, 

ough there is included a heavy duty to the go- 
vernment. Each column of advertisements, after 
the duty to the government is deducted, may be 
expected to pay at least twelve pounds sterling, or 
‘ay sixty dollars. Now, in counting the columns 
per Times, with its two supplements, which lays 

re me, I find seventy-six columns of advertise- 
ments. This would be £912, or $4,560, for the ad- 





Vertisements in this single ; now two-thirds 
pot yD say for three i#andred days, would be 


Add to this, the proceeds of twenty- 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


five thousand papers sold, after allowing the go- 
vernment tax, which would be $1,750 per day, 
and would be, by the year, $546,000, making a 
total of the receipts for a single newspaper esta- 
blishment, of $1,458,000. What do you say to 
this 1” 

In reading the volumes we found ourselves 
continually marking passages like this, show- 
ing curious investigation, and furnishing out 
of the way information, so that although we 
were at first prejudiced against the book by 
an apologetic preface, which we thought not 
the thing for an old stayer like the author, 
and a rather excessive admiration at the out- 
set, of the ugly churches and statues which, in 
the opinion of most travellers, disfigure 
rather than adorn the great eity, we yet consi- 
dered ourselves in good company as we 
got on. 

The following are characteristic bits at 
random of Mr. Colman’s fragmentary volumes. 


WENHAM LAKE ICE. 


“ T should like to know what you are about now 
in Salem. I am reminded of Salem whenever I 
go down the Strand, by the sign of the Wenham 
Lake Ice Company, and a large block of ice which 
appears at the window. In passing the shop, the 
other day, on the box of an omnibus, I heard a 
very well-dressed person, who sat on the other 
side of the driver, gravely inform him that this ice 
came from the West Indies; very marvellous ge- 
ographical knowledge! This block of ice is 
about eighteen inches square, and about twelve 
thick. ‘The Londoners look upon it with amaze- 
ment. I am told they sometimes go into the shop 
after gazing through the window, and put their 
hands on it, to be sure that it is not glass. Many 
consider it, likewise, a sort of standing miracle, for 
they don’t see that it diminishes, not having a sus- 
picion that the cunning Connecticut Yankee who 
exhibits it, takes a new piece out of the refrigerator 
every morning.” 


A TRAVELLER IN CLOVER. 
“ You see the date of my letter (Nottingham- 


| shire), and I have seldom in my life passed a more 


agreeable Sunday. I have been twice at church, 
and am staying with the clergyman. He is a 
gentleman of fortune, and though without title 
himself, he married a lady of rank, and his family 
are allied by blood or marriage to some of the 
highest aristocracy in the kingdom. He specially 
invited me to come and pass a few days with him ; 
and I came by appointment yesterday, and shall 
leave to-morrow, as my engagements do not admit 
of longer delay, though he has urged me to remain. 
He has a small church ; a parish, with the excep- 
tion of a few families, composed principally of 
tenant farmers and laborers. His salary is £900, 
that is about $4,500, and a house and glebe of 
about forty acres. His father, a man of great 
wealth, lives directly in his neighborhood. Ima- 
gine a beautiful country, not naturally fertile, but 
made one of the most productive by cultivation, 
and everywhere covered with a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion ; imagine roads as fime as can be trodden, 
without a pebble to impede the carriage, and 
bounded with green and neatly-trimmed hedges ; 
imagine here and there a substantial farm-house, 
surrounded with acres and acres of green crops, 
and many of them with stacks of wheat and bar- 
ley made in the most finished and beautiful manner, 
in some cases twenty, thirty, and even forty in 
number, containing, by estimate, two hundred and 
three hundred bushels of grain each (I am only 
stating facts) ; imagine your approach to a large 
cluster of ornamental trees, through which you see 
the turrets of the house rising, and weer yy ed 
appearing and disappearing as you approach ; ima- 
gine several smooth avenues, bordered with shrubs 
and flowers of the richest description ; imagine an 
extensive lawn, stretching far away in front of one 
side of the house, as smooth as Milton describes 
it, with the sheep and cattle grazing upon it ; ima- 
gine a beautiful mirrored lake of half a mile in 








length and with corresponding width, glistening 
and sparkling at the foot of the lawn; imagine a 
grove of magnificent forest trees, in the rear of the 
parsonage, with the tower of the old church 
mantled with ivy, showing its grey and venerable 
image among these trees, with its churchyard, and 
marble and moss-grown monuments, where Old 
Mortality might find congenial employment for 
days and months, and you will have some little 
notion of the exterior of my transient resting-place. 
Now enter the house, and find the libraries stored 
with books, and the drawing-rooms, elegant in 
their plainest attire, but crowded with the most 
beautiful objects of ornament and curiosity, and 
fitted up with every possible appendage of luxury 
and comfort ; imagine an elegant dining-room, the 
table covered with the richest plate, and this plate 
filled with the richest viands which the culinary art 
and the vintage and the fruit-garden can supply ; 
imagine a horse at your disposal, a servant at your 
command to anticipate every want; imagine an 
elegant bed-chamber, a bright coal-fire, fresh water 
in basins, in goblets, in tubs, napkins without stint 
as white as snow, a double mattress, a French bed, 
sheets of the finest linen, a canopy of the richest 
silk, a table portfolio, writing apparatus and sta- 
tionery, allumettes, a night-lamp, candles and 
silver candlesticks, and beautiful paintings and ex- 
quisite statuary, and every kind of chair or sqfa 
but a rocking-chair, and then you will have some 
little notion of the place where I now am, and in- 
deed a pretty accurate and not exaggerated de- 
scription of my residences for the last three weeks 
—four weeks—five weeks—three months—I can- 
not say how long, and then judge whether it is not 
likely entirely to spoil me. For the last fortnight, 
for example, with the exception of one day, I have 
dined off of nothing but silver and porcelain, and 
have sat down each day to a table as sumptuous 
and abundant, and various and elegant as I ever 
saw at any dinner-party in Boston ; indeed, more 
so, and much of the time with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, as elegant in dress and man- 
ners as you can meet with; never with Jess than 
four men-servants, many times with eight or ten, 
and in one case I counted eleven, eight of whom 
were in elegant livery, trimmed with silver and 
with silver epaulettes, &c., &c.” 


And with a French companion to this English 
picture we break off from our author’s lively 
and complacent letters, quite envying him 
his large correspondence, and particularly his 
easy and agreeable intimacy with the fair sex. 


MR. COLMAN’S QUATRIEME IN PARIS. 


“So, you desire an account of my Robinson 
Crusoe life in Paris, and I shall proceed to give it 
to you in plain prose, premising only by the way 
that you seem to me as familiar with Parisian 
phraseology, as if you had been born and bred au 
septiéme of a French Hotel Meudlé. 

“1, then, Henry Colman, of lawful age, a citi- 
zen of the grand Republic of the United States 
(hurrah for the thirteen stripes and stars !), and for 
many years a subject of her royal majesty, Queen 
Victoria (God save the Queen!), do depose and 
say, that I reside in a street of Paris called La rue 
Chaussée d’ Antin, ranning from the Boulevards 
to St. Lazare, straight as an arrow, clean, well 
built, full of fine houses and fine shops, and mag- 
nificent hotels in court yards, and crowded from 
early dawn to late at night, I had almost said un- 
til the return of dawn, with carriages, chariots, 
omnibuses, chaises, wheelbarrows, ladies and 
women (generally very handsome indeed), milk- 
maids, laundresses, grisettes, Lorettes, chiffonniers, 
fashionables, and Normandise with their butterfly 
caps ; in short, one of the most public, and one of 
the busiest, and one of the pleasantest streets in 
the town. 

“I am in the fifth story—the lower floor is not 
counted, and the entresol, or second floor, is not 
counted ; I am au quatriéme, and mount six flights 
of stairs to reach my resting place. Being fat and 
‘pursy, and having very short legs, you may de- 
pend upon it I have often wished for some elevat- 
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ing machine, by which the summit could be reach- 
ed without having to double up my joints one hun- 
dred and thirteen times—for that is the number of 
stairs. Now young and ethereal persons like your- 
self, so gay, so transparent, so light of step, would 
go up like a sparrow a whole flight at a time. 

“From my eyrie-nest I look down upon the 
moving world with philosophic composure, and 
breathe an atmosphere far superior to the grovel- 
ling sons of earth below me—(ask the chemists if 
it is not so). My nest, however, is very small. I 
have but one small room ; three good closets; a 
brick floor, which I like, because it saves all noise, 
covered with a thick carpet; a bed, long enough 
if I don’t grow any, which I have concluded not 
to do for the present; a chest of drawers, sur- 
mounted by a stuffed parrot in a glass case, who 
looks very civilly at me, and says nothing, though 
I feel occasionally quite embarrassed at the close- 
ness of his inspection ; bed, linen, covering, most 
clean and excellent; an open fireplace, with a 
movable grate, which I purchased, and in which I 
burn dry wood and good coal; three easy chairs, 
and two with upright backs, which I prefer, for 
fear of affecting the grace of my movements ; and, 
to crown the whole, three good-sized mirrors—so 
that, you see, I am never without company, though 
it is only the reduplication of that of which one 
sample is quite sufficient—certainly one at a time. 

“IT breakfast in my own chamber at nine ; rise 
at half-past six ; get very hungry before breakfast 
comes. The servant brings my allowance of 
bread, butter, and cream. I boil my own tea-ket- 
tle ; make my own tea ; buy my own sugar, can- 
dies, &c.; have the Daily News to read in the 
morning—which sometimes, on account of the ill- 
temper which it shows towards America and 
France, obliges me to put more sugar than usual 
in my tea. 

“In dishabille I wear a grey frock coat, plaid 
waistcoat, grey trousers, silk neckcloth, black slip- 
pers, occasionally varnished ; and look very grave 
and wise, when, raising my head from the table, I 
let my spectacles drop on the end of my nose and 
comb my few straggling grey hairs with my fin- 
gers, presenting in such cases a very fine study for 
an artist. 

“I have -a man-servant for my femme-de- 
chambre ; attentive to a fault, full of good nature, 
honest, and so willing to serve me, that I take care 
never to call on him for what I can do myself, and 
sometimes almost frighten the cap off his head by 
my frantie gesticulations, when I cannot make him 
understand my French, though I understand it per- 
fectly myself. 


“T stay in my room, extraordinaries excepted, 
always until three o’clock ; go sight-seeing ; dine 
at an English restaurant at five—can’t live at a 
French café—dislike the French cooking—don’t 
know whether you are eating frog, cat, or baby ; 
evening with friends or at the theatre, rarely at 
home; get sleepy at eleven; crawl to bed at 
twelve o’clock ; think of my dear friends in Ame- 
rica and England ; sigh so hard as almost to un- 
tuck the bed clothes; wish them all kind of bless- 
ings; fancy I see them ; never knew I loved them 
half so much; pray for them, and dream about 
them ; sleep quietly six hours; try not to let the 
sun get up before me, though, 1 confess, to my 
shame, I sometimes find him peeping into my 
chamber to see if I am awuke; feel dreadfully 
about my sins always when I first awake, and try 
to quiet the pangs of conscience by a strong dose 
of good resolutions; think again of my dear 
friends ; thank God from the bottom of my soul 
for his mercies ; and wonder why I am nota poor, 
miserable, outcast, shivering, starving, naked Irish- 
man, or beggar, as hundreds of others, whose 
claims seem as good as mine; and am amazed 
that I have education, character, plenty to eat and 
drink,so much to make me happy, and, above all, 
friends, friends who love me, but who cannot love 
me half so well asI love them. But this won’t 
do. I open my eyes; spring out of bed ; take my 
eold bath ; raise the window, to breathe the cor- 
dial of cordials, the fresh and fragrant air of the 
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morning ; and go again to a succession of labors 
and enjoyments. 

“TI could not afford two rooms. I pay thirty- 
five francs a month, and ten francs for service. My 
breakfast and tea cost me—I don’t know what— 
though an egg, for example, is five sous, and a 
small roll of bread, of which one can eat two, 
costs three sous. ‘Tea is dearer than in England ; 
sugar and candles cheaper ; wood is sold by the 
pound, eo is coal, and are both dear, though my 
fuel has not cost me more than in England, be- 
cause of more economy in the use of it ; dinner of 
roast beef, potatoes, apple-pie, cheese, bread, and 
half a bottle of wine, are half a crown.” 





, DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


The Personal History and — of David 
Copperfield the Yeunger. By Charles Dick- 
ens. PartI. Jonn Wiley. 


THE commencement of a new serial work by 
Dickens is like winding up a huge musical 
clock, which is to run cheerily on in our homes 
and at our firesides for a long period, striking 
the hours with a pleasant tune, and not without 
its moral of monitory warning. All house- 
holds hai) a new story in monthly parts by 
Dickens; all are willing to embark with him 
on his venture round the world through what- 
ever seas and latitudes, confident of the tropi- 
cal delights as well as stormy Capes by the 
way, and of the golden California at the end. 

The new work opens ina pleasant vein, an 
autobiography commencing with a very early 
= of the writer’s existence, Mr. Dickens 

olding resolutely to the creed announced and 
amplified in Tristram Shandy, that we are all 
of us nearly a twelvemonth older than is 
generally supposed. Dickens’s accouchements 
are almost as numerous as Dr. Channing’s 
cases. The hero is born and with a caul, 
which marks him out as one of the middle 
or lower classes; for no one ever heard of 
a member of the aristocracy being born with 
acaul. All that matteris pleasantly sketched, 
when we are introduced to that quaint, yet 
real company of old maids, widows bewitched, 
faithful servants, womanly women, and knav- 
ish men, which fill up the vivid pages of Dick- 
ens. We should not forget a marvellous 
cluster of sea humanities, “ Yarmouth bloat- 
ers,” after the fashion of Bunsby and Cuttle. 
The character of Mrs. Coppertield, a pretty, 
fond, weak woman, destined to be a martyr, is 
to be recognised at once. Her faithful servant 
Peggotty is of the genuine metal. 

‘The style of this first number is in a dif- 
ferent vein from the crisp, jerky sentences, the 
somewhat spasmodic outbreaks in which 
Dickens has of late indulged. It is full, plain, 
and level to the purpose, as befits an autobiogra- 
phy, and recalls in its simplicity and neatness, 
as well as in an cceaieaal incident, the 
rr and convincing narrative of 

oe 


In Copperfield’s reminiscences of his infancy, 
the author claims the privilege of blending 
his later powers of fancy and association with 
his early recullections—and the story, cer- 
tainly, tells all the better for the license. 
What, for instance, can have more of the spirit 
of the thing than Pw Copperfield’s remem- 
brance, backed as if is with the clever pencil- 
ling by Phiz, of 


OUR PEW IN CHURCH. 


“ Here is our pew in the church. What a high- 
backed pew! With a window near it, out of 
which our house can be seen—and is seen many 
times during the morning’s service by Peggotty, 
who likes to make herself as sure as she can that 
it’s not being robbed, or is not in flames. But 





though Peggotty’s eye wanders, she is much of- 








fended if mine does, and frowns to me, as | 











—— ——, 


t 
upon the seat, that I am to look at the tang 


But I can’t always look at him—I know him with. 
out that white thing on, and I am afraid of his 
wondering why I stare so, and perhaps stopping 
the service to inquire—and what am I todo? [y 

Oo: its 
a dreadful thing to gape, but I must do something 
I look at my mother, but she pretends not to ceo 
me. I look at a boy in the aisle, and he makes 
faces at me. I Jook at the sunlight coming in at 
the open door through the porch, and there I seo 
a stray sheep—I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton 
—half making up his mind to come into the 
church. I feel that if 1 looked at him any longer 
I might be tempted to say something out loud : 
and what would become of me then! I Jook up 
at the monumental tablets on the wall, and try to 
think of Mr. Bodgers late of this parish, and what 
the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must have been, when 
affliction sore, long time, Mr. Bodgers bore, and phy- 
sicians were in vain. I wonder whether they called 
in Mr. Chillip, and he was in vain, and if so, how 
he likes to be reminded of it once a week. I Jook 
from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckceloth, to the 
pulpit, and think what a good place it would be to 
play in, and what a castle it would make, with 
another boy coming up the stairs to attack it, and 
having the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown 
down on his head. In time my eyes gradually 
shut up, and from seeming to hear the clergyman 
singing a drowsy song in the heat, I hear no- 
thing, until I fall off the seat with a crash, and 
am taken out, more dead than alive, by Peg- 
gotty.” 


There is a very unpleasant “handsome” 
fellow, Mr. Murdstone, victimizing (literally) 
the widow Copperfield. He takes the young- 
ster among his friends, and David Copperfield 
the Younger is quizzed by a very easy pro- 
cess :— 


“ BROOKS OF SHEFFIELD.” 

«“ We went toa hotel by the sea, where two 
gentlemen were smoking cigars in a reom by 
themselves. Each of them was lying on at least 
four chairs, and had a large rough jacket on. In 
a corner wasa heap of coats and boat cloaks, and 
a flag, all bundled up together. 

“ They both rolled on to their feet in an untidy 
sort of manner when we came in, and said 
‘Halloa Murdstone! We thought you were 
dead ! 

“*Not yet” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“*¢ And who’s this shaver?’ said one of the gen- 
tlemen, taking hold of me. 

“«* That's Davy, returned Mr. Murdstone. 

“« Davy who?’ said the gentleman, ‘ Jones!’ 

«* Copperfield, said Mr. Murdstone. 

“« What! Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield’s in- 
cumbrance?’ cried the gentleman. ‘ ‘The pretty 
little widow ?” ’ 

“¢ Quinion, said Mr. Murdstone, ‘ take care 1! 
you please. Somebody’s sharp.’ ; 

«“« Who is?’ asked the gentleman, laughing. 

“T looked up, quickly ; being curious to know. 

“Only Brooks of Sheffield? said Mr. Murd- 
stone. 

“ I was quite relieved to find it was only Brooks 
of Sheffield ; for, at first, I really thought it was |. 

“ There seemed to be something very comical in 
the reputation of Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for 
both the gentlemen laughed heartily when he was 
mentioned, and Mr. Murdstone was a good del 
amused also. After some laughing, the gentleman 
whom he had ealled Quinion, said: 

«« And what is the opinion of Brooks of Shel 
field, in reference to the projected business ! 

«“* Why, I don’t know that Brooks understands 
much about it at present,’ replied Mr. Murdstone ; 
‘ but he is not generally favorable, I believe. 

“There was more laughter at this, and Mr. 
Quinion said, he would ring the bell for on 
sherry in which to drink to Brooks. This he did, 
and when the wine came, he made me have 4 
little, with a biscuit, and before I drank it, stand up 





and say ‘ Confusion toBrooks of Sheffield” Th 
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toast was received with great applause, and such 
hearty laughter that it made me laugh too; at 
which they laughed the more. In short, we quite 
enjoyed ourselves.” 

The visit to Yarmouth, which introduces us 














to several characters, is fishy all over, among | 


such marine gentry as this—‘“ a huge, strong 
fellow of six feet high, broad in proportion, 


boy’s free, and curly light hair, that gave him 
quite a‘sheepish look. He was dressed in a 
canvas jacket, and a pair of such very stiff 
trousers thatthey would have stood quite as well 
alone, without any legs in them. And you 
couldn't so properly have said he wore a hat, 
as that he was covered in a-top, like an old 
building, with something pitchy.” 

These things appear drawn from the life ; 
indeed, Dickens has pointed out already the 
actual sources of some of his finest inventions 
in the Prefaces to the new editions of his 
books. There was a curious revelation of 
Schoolmasters in what he prefixed to Nicholas 
Nickleby, and he has just given us one of his 
happiest touches of nature and description ina 
few anecdotes of a couple of ravens he once 
possessed, preparatory to Barnaby Rudge. 
Our readers will thank us for quoting it. It is 
from the author’s remarks prefixed to the edi- 
tion of the last mentioned work—just publish- 
ed in London. 


DICKENS AND HIS RAVENS. 


“ The raven (he says) in this story is a com- 
pound of two great originals, of whom I have 
been, at different times, the proud possessor. The 
first was in the bloom of his youth, when he was 
discovered in a modest retirement in London, by 
a friend of mine, and given to me. He had from 
the first, as Sir Hugh Evans says of Anne Page, 
‘ good gifts, which he improved by study and at- 
tention in a most exemplary manner. He slept 
in a stable—generally on horseback—and so ter- 
riied a Newfoundland dog by his preternatural 
sagacity, that he has been known, by the mere su- 
periority of his genius, to walk off unmolested 
with the dog’s dinner, from before his face. He 
was rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, 
when, in an evil hour, his stable was newly paint- 
ed. He observed the workmen closely, saw that 
they were careful of the paint, and immediately 
burned to possess it. On their going to dinner he 
ate up all they had left behind, consisting of a 
pound or twe of white lead ; and this youthtul in- 
discretion terminated in death. While I was yet 
inconsolable for his loss, another friend of mine in 
Yorkshire discovered an older and more gifted 
raven ata village public-house, which he prevailed 
upon the landlord to part with for a consideration, 
and sent up to me. The first act of this Sage 
was, to administer to the effects of his predecessor, 
by disinterring all the cheese and halfpence he had 
buried in the garden—a work of immense labor 
and research, to which he devoted all the energies 
of his mind. When he had achieved this task, he 
applied himself to the acquisition of stable lan- 
guage, in which he soon became such an adept, 
that he would perch outside my window and drive 
imaginary horses with great skill, all day. Perhaps 
even I never saw him at his best, for his former 
master sent his duty with him, ‘ and if I wished 
the bird to come out very strong, would I be so 
good as to show him a drunken man’—which I 
never did, having (unfortunately) none but sober 
people athand. But I could hardly have respect- 

him more, whatever the stimulating influences 
of this sight might have been. He had not the 
least respect, I am sorry to say, for me, in return, 
or for anybody but the cook ; to whom he was at- 
tached—but only, I fear, as a policeman might 
have been. Once I met him unexpectedly, about 
half a mile off, walking down the middle of the 
Public street, attended by a pretty large crowd, 
and spontaneously exhibiting the whole of his ac- 
complishments, His gravity under these trying 
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circumstances, I never can forget, nor the extraor- 
dinary gallantry with which, refusing to be brought 
home, he defended himself behind a pump, until 
overpowered by numbers. It may have been that 
he was too bright a genius to live long, or it may 
have been that he took some pernicious substance 
into his bill, and thence into his maw—which is 
not improbable, seeing that he new-pointed the 


| xreater part of the garden wall by digging out the 


and round-shouldered ; but with a simpering | mortar, broke countless squares of glass by scrap- 


ing away the putty all round the frames, and tore 
up and swallowed, in splinters, the greater part of 
a wooden staircase of six steps, and a landing,— 
but after some three years he too was taken ill, and 
died before the kitchen fire. He kept his eye to 
the last upon the meat as it roasted, and suddenly 
turned over on his back with a sepulehral cry of 
‘ Cuckoo! Since then I have been ravenless.” 





A FAILURE BY A GOOD AUTHOR. 


My Uncle the Curate. A Novel. By the 
Author of the “ Bachelor of the Albany,” 
and the * Falcon Family.” Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 

“ My Uncre tue Curate” should be imme- 

diately arrested for false pretences. He pur- 

ports to belong to the same household of which 
the “ Bachelor of the Albany” is so agreeable 

a member; and with a letter of recommenda- 

tion from the “ Falcon Family,” he asks the 

money and attention of the reading commu- 
nity. Whereas, in truth, he bears on his face 
proof that he is of no kin to the aforesaid 

* Bachelor,” and his walk and conversation 

betray immediately to those intimate with the 

aforesaid “ Family,” that “ My Uncle the Cu- 
rate” is a vile impostor. 

We think it particularly unkind of a pub- 
lishing house which rejects from its Library of 
Novels the effusions of Mrs. Grey and of the 
present Ellen Pickering (the original Miss P. 
having had the cypress sometime interwoven 
with her laurel); which exercises a humane 
discrimination of selection in reprinting Mrs. 
Gore; and which frowns silently and digni- 
fiedly upon various spasmodisms in yellow 
covers; that it should, under favor of its re- 
spectable signature, request a hearing of “ My 
Uncle the Curate.” 

He is very dry, and his plots are as undra- 
matic and unartistic in execution as those of a 
schoolboy comedy. His characters are mainly 
copies, and bad ones at that. He and his 
associates and contemporaries, utter many fine 
sentences, and witty sentiments ; but, like the 
Hoggarty Diamond, they are spoiled in the 
setting and manner of wearing. He aims 
high, but skims the ground with his shots. He 
occasionally awakens your attention with a 
brilliant passage, to tantalize you with pages 
of succeeding commonplace dialogue and 
commonplace description. 

The “ Falcon Family” and the “ Bachelor” 
were both defective in plot. They were rather 
a series of sketches. The one contained much 
delicate sarcasm ; the other was a compound 
of quiet wit and roaring humor, a commingling 
of the spirits of Charles Lamb and Charles 
Matthews. But their successor, “ My Uncle 
the Curate,” while it is a series of sketches, is 
in all other respects unlike and unworthy the 
novels in whose footsteps it treads. 

There seems in its pages ample material ; 
then, under what unfortunate frame of mind 
did its author write? Was 7 — bonds to 

ublish by a specific day? Did the printer’s 
jevils pede ieee him and hungry attor- 
neys? Did he write with an easterly wind 
apon his back? He a young colle- 
ian of great attractions and literary parts, 

But he sent him into exile from the thousand 

allurements of Cambridge. He made a copy 








of a stereotype refined rector, whom he settled 
in Ireland as a doting henpecked husband with 
a beautiful mervous wife; but after raising 
your humorous expectations by their introduc- 
tion, treated them provokingly cavalierly. He 
borrowed a Becky Sharpe governess from 
Thackeray, but allowed her to live in unin- 
teresting idleness. He made a Hercules by 
name, and in physique, « Curate (this was the 
uncle), and turning the tables, put the uncle 
“up the spout,” and offered no redeeming pas- 
sages for his release. And various other cha- 
racters were sprinkled about, of whom much 
a have been made. 

‘or scene and place, the author had Cam- 
bridge Colleges, which he unclassically turned 
his back upon; a romantic spot upon the 
coast of Ireland, and all Dublin and London, 
but he angled only their common places. 

For time the author selected. not the middle 
ages with its “ by’r lady’s” and “ holy roods ;” 
nor the days of Henry the Fourth with its 
“gramercies;” nor the years of the com- 
monwealth with the “adzooks” of dainty- 
mouthed roundheads; but the last twenty years, 
with their honest endeavor, sparkling society, 
and overflowing humor and sentiment. 

And yet with all this material in character, 
space, and time, there was manufactured as 
dull a novel, asking good value by make and 
endorsement, as we have taken up this five 
years, 

If my “ Uncle the Curate ” was a first pro- 
duction, we would tolerate it. But being by 
the author of the “ Bachelor of the Albany,” 
and published by the “ Harpers,” we give him 
as cold a shoulder as may be found this side of 
Labrador. The author has proved his own 
pickpocket and libeller. But there is yet hope 
for him. Bulwer survived the “ Duchesse de 
Valliére” in the Lady of Lyons, and lived 
to write the “Caxtons,” after dishing up 
“ Harold” in a cold stew. Cooper has almost 
written his “ Monnikins” out of public me- 
mory. And for the present we are content to 
say of “My Uncle the Curate” as “ Brum- 
mell’s” valet said of the cravat, “this is one 
of our failures.” 











Manual of Ancient Geography and History,, 
by Wilhelm Putz, Principal Tutor at the Gymna- 
sium of Duren. Translated from the German. 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, 
M.A. Revised and corrected from the London 
Edition. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Iw addition to the high sanctions of scholarship 
on the title-page, this volume comes to us with the 
additional recommendation of an excellent preface 
by Professor Greene, of Brown University. In the 
latter is very clearly set forth the distinetion be- 
tween history as a mass of facts or the develop- 
ment of principles; and, taking for a moment the 
lowest ground, the economical value of its study 
as a system of philosophy, the true choice is clear- 
ly demonstrated ; “ As a narrative of facts, no 
man would have the time to study even the history 
of a single nation thoroughly ; but as the science 
of humanity, any man may read the world’s his- 
tory, and read it well.” In illustration of this 
Science of Humanity the student has a valuable 
text-book in the present manual, a glance at which 
reminds us of the huge interval between the aids 
to learning of the last generation and the present. 
Compare it with the Goldsmiths and barren Out- 
lines in vogue even ten years since, in our schools 
and academies, and see the comprehensive re- 
search which is brought to bear upon the narra- 
tive ; the keen analysis, the philosophical scrutiny , 
the ample generalization ; the tributes of kindred 
sciences. In thece i vements, the Germans 
have led the way. y will be found, all of 
them, incorporated to a considerable extent in the 
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present volume, the arrangement, method, and de- 
velopment of which, will make a thinker of the 
wut ca wal as a rapid accumulator of profitable 
facts. 

A History of American Baptist Missions in 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America. By 
William Gammell, A.M., Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity, with Maps and an Appendix. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 1849. 

A work undertaken at the request of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, with materials for its accomplish- 
ment in the journals of the Missionaries, the pub- 
lic documents of the Society, &c. The Narrative 
is judiciously and carefully prepared, and brings 
together in a highly convenient form a mass of in- 
formation which, from its scattered sources, would 
be otherwise almost inaccessible to a single in- 
quirer. The geographical information is not the 
least valuable; with the accompanying maps 
which, though limited to the size of a single page, 
are always useful and acceptable. ‘The Missions 
include the important stations in Burmah, Siam, 
and China, and other portions of Asia, Western 
Africa, in France, Germany, Denmark, Greece, 
and among our own North American Indians. 
Many of the persons mentioned, and events nar- 
rated, have been well marked by those now liv- 
ing ; but there is also a new generation on the 
stage to whom the subject is matter of history. 
For such particularly, as well as for general refer- 
— we think a series of works on this plan de- 
sirable. 


The Nursery Book: for Young Mothers. 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. Putnam. 1849. 


Tuere is a vast deal of sensible information 
getting about in the world, for which, if the people 
are not the wiser, at least the booksellers are not at 
fault. Here is pleasantly served up in the device 
of a Correspondence between a wonderfully well 
informed Mrs. L. L. and an inexperienced young 
mother, who starts with a chopping fine boy, a 
whole system of infantile education, plausibly 
and naturally set forth in chit-chat, and enforced 
by sound doctoral authorities in an appendix. 
Mrs. Tuthill’s book has the hang of the nursery, 
and will do good. Its sanitary recommendations 
are of the most approved order; no pins, no 
bandages, no stimulants, sound diet, water (judi- 
ciously), and fresh air. All the ills that infant 
flesh is heir to figure in turn, and there is some- 
thing on good behavior as well as good health. 


Christ Receiving Sinners. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D.D. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 

Turoven the medium of an affectionate com- 
mentary on the New Testament narratives of the 
Lost Sheep, the Hidden Coin, the Prodigal Son, 
the writer, a minister of the Scottish National 
Church, sets forth the practice of the great doc- 
trine of the Atonement. The book is a small vo- 
lume, bound with the third series of Carter’s Cabi- 
net Library. 

The Catechetical Question-Book. By Me- 
lancthon W. Jacobus Matthew. Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1849. 


Tue plan of this little work is an incorporation 
of the Westminster catechetical exercise with the 
ordinary Scripture Lessons. 

The Art of Rhetoric; or, the Elements of 
Oratory, adapted to the practice of the students of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By John Holmes, Jr. 
A new and carefully corrected edition in two 
books, entirely remodelled for the use of schools, 
— A. Getty. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


Tuere is more of the art in this book than we 
remember to have seen set forth in any recent pub- 
lication. Quintilian gets quite an airing ; but we 
have also precept and authority from Aristotle, 
Cicero, Dionysius of Hal., Socrates, Plato, Vossius, 
Petrus Ramus, ard a host of others to Rollin and 
Walker. The compiler of the work in England 
was master of a Public Grammar School in Nor- 
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may be profitably consulted by teachers. 


Webt’s First and Second Readers. John’s 
First Book: The Pupil’s Guide. Baker & 
Seribner. 1849. 


Ir would be a well-employed, and should be a 
handsomely-paid Convention which should sit per- | 
manently, and report from week to weck on the | 
new manufactures of school books. No ordinary 

editorial corps is equal to it. The ingenuity of 

these manufacturers is tasked to the utmost to get 
up a peculiarity for a copyright, and the result of | 
the conflict is frequently to send parents, at least, 
back to the old-fashioned, simple torms of instruc- 

tion. Mr. Webb’s specialty is to teach children 

ideas as well as words ; and his questions certainly 

are well adapted to this purpose. He relies, too, 

on practice on the elementary sounds, too much 

neglected, for the reading exercises. His questions 

and examples are always with a view to general 

information and culture. 


Address of John W. Francis, M.D., late Presi- | 
dent of the New York Academy of Medicine, on 
the 7th of Feb., 1849, to the President Elect, Va- 
lentine Mott, M.D. 

An Inaugural Address, delivered before the 
New York Academy of Medicine. By‘ Valentine 
Mott. Ludwig & Co. 


We have from time to time chronicled the pro- 
ceedings of this body, the New York Academy of 
Medicine, which has gained an early maturity of 
reputation, from the character and position of its 
members. The address of Dr. Francis, its late 
President, on retiring from his chair, is firm and 
well sustained in its positions, dignified and com- 
plimentary to the new incumbent, and suggestive 
of many points of medical interest, which, we 
trust, the respected orator will find opportunity to 
elaborate on some future occasion. ‘The Inaugu- 
ral of Dr. Mott is written in the characteristic 
style of that distinguished Quaker physician, the 
peculiarity of which seems to be a constant resort 
to figurative language. It presents a rapid review 
of the variety of medical practice which presents 
itself in New York, with brief notices of the ma- 
hgnant fevers which have attended immigration. 
In respect to the Cholera, the inadequacy of all 
remedial measures save those of a preventive cha- 
racter is admitted, and the attention of all forcibly 
called to the preservation of the now universally 
recognised sanitary laws. 

Messrs. Banos, Pratr & Co. receive con- 
stantly the successive publications of Bonn’s Anti- 
quarian, Standard, Classical, and other Libraries. 
They all maintain their high rank, combining the 
popular features of cheapness and a convenient 
and, compared with the mass of books of the day, 
a luxurious form, good paper, good type, and good 
binding, with substantial, standard fare within. 
The latest volumes received, now before us, are 
the Fourth and concluding volume of Mi..Er’s 
Philosophy of History, previously noticed in the 
Literary World; a second volume of Gorrue’s 
Works, containing the conclusion of the Autobio- 
graphy, the last seven books, and Letters written 
during his travels in Switzerland and Italy, the 
first translation, we believe, of this valuable esthe- 
tic tour yet made in English. It is from the hands 
of the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. A third volume of 
Goethe is to contain, Letters written during a 
second residence in Rome ; Account of the Cam- 
paign in France, and Siege of Mayence, 1792-3 ; 
Annals, or, Leaves from my Journal, 1749 to 
1822, towards the completion of Former Confes- 
sions; Biographical Scraps and Sketches. This 
announcement will be of rare interest to many of 
our readers. The subsequent volumes will include 
Wilhelm Meister’s Years of Apprenticeship and 
Years of ‘Travel ; Elective Affinities ; the Sorrows 
of Werther; Faust; and his principal Dramatic, 
Poetical, and Miscellaneous Works. A similar 
enterprise, highly creditable to Mr. Bohn, and not 
long since entertained by several American scho- 
lars, is the presentation of the entire works of 





Scuiiier in an English dress. Four volumes of 





folk. It contains much original information which = a oA vp ara been published, incly 
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ding 
Years’ War, and Rey 4 
of the Netherlands, the tragedies Wallenna 
the Piccolomini, &e. The volume (IV.) just 
ready, contains The Robbers, Fiesko, Love oe 
Intrigue, and the Ghost Seer, translated by Henry 
G. Bohn, whose name thus appears with that 
of Charles Knight as an author-publisher. "Tj. 
Fifth volume of Schiller is to contain the Poems 

In Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, which has 
already reached eleven volumes, we have two 
classes of books, the original Chroniclers, as 
Bede, William of Malmesbury, &e., with svc, 
illustrations of history and manners, as Malloet’s 
Northern Antiquities, Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, edited by sir 
Henry Ellis. ' 

The Classical Series now numbers a_ new 
literal translation of Herodotus by the Rev. Henry 
Cary ; Thucydides by the Rev. H. Dale; a first 
volume of Plato by Rev. H. Cary and others, and 
the latest publication, the first eight books of Livy. 
translated, with notes and illustrations, by [) 
Spillan, A.M., &c. Of several of these editions 
and translations we shall speak particularly. |) 
the meantime, we again commend these publica- 
tions to the notice of book-buyers either for pri- 
vate or public collections. Their cheapness and 
desirable form adapt them to common school and 
other popular libraries. 








®Mriginal oetrp. 


TO JASMINES IN DECEMBER. 
Youne jessamines that bloom as sweet 
As if it now were May, 

Though crisp brown leaves beneath the feet 
Hide all the forest way, 

I pray you soft my darling greet, 

And in her bosom say : 


Bloom freshly on, thou sister fair, 
While pleasant Spring remains, 

And while the Autumn’s yellow hair 
Is plaited thick with grains ; 

For soon will Winter, white and drear. 
Encamp upon these plains. 


But if thou art not, Love, inclined 

To perish with the rest, 

When birds may scarce warm shelter find, 
Then blossom out thy best. 

And surely one true heart I'll find 

To wear thee on his breast. 


And for thy perfume’s sake, unstirred 
He’ll front the icy sleet, 

The icy sleet of worldly words, 
And gather round his feet 

In fancy, Spring again, and birds 
With carols high and sweet. 


Yes, make his winter mild again, 
And bring him back his May, 
And though in prison cell, all men 
Will envy him the day. 
Not fetters, but a sceptre !—then 
The baffled crowds will say. 
J. M. Leeane. 
Aiken, S. C , 1848. 





A BALLAD. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MILLEVOYE. 
(Written sa 5 last moments. He died of Consuwp 
while yet a young man.) 
In the hamlet hushed and lonely, 
Musing sadly o’er his state, 
Lin one, in life’s prime only, 
ly doomed to meet his fate, 
And he told the peasants there, 
Kind ones! ’tis the hour of prayer, 
And the bells toll mournfuily— 
Ye who pray, oh, pray for me. 
But when you'll see the cascade hid 
*Neath the shade of cypress rows, 
You will say: Poor invalid, 
He is freed from all his woes! 
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Visit then again this shore, 

Singing plaintive burdens o’er, 

And when the bells toll mournfully, 
Ye who pray, then, pray for me! 


Young ’gainst hate and imposture, 

I set ‘Time and my sad fate— 
Of a life correct and pure, 

The term approaches and I wait! 
Brief has been on earth my stay, 
Ending in my life-time’s May! 

Yet I bow to Fate's decree, 
Ye who pray, oh, pray for me! 


Dear companion, blessed wife, 

Whom I hoped to love alway, 
I had offered thee my life, 

And it hardly lasts a day! 
Grant her, kind ones, then, your care, 
When she comes in time of prayer, 
Also saying mournfully, 
Ye who pray, oh, pray for me! 


M. 





RADICALISM IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

To the Editors of the Literary World : 

WEBSTERIAN seems to have followed Colton’s 
advice: he prefers “ silence,” to another “ bad 
reply.” But his overthrow is a minor object 
of the discussion, and I shall continue it 
through this additional essay, although I have 
no longer an antagonist. 

Webster’s plan of reforming the language— 
supposing the reform to be needed; which, 
however, I deny, and which, I believe, neither 
Webster nor his disciples ever attempted to 
prove; they always assume that, as my late 
opponent did—Webster’s plan, I say, was de- 
fective in this important particular : it p 
reformation only 4o a@ limited extent. “The 
great American lexicographer ” (!), at the out- 
set, professed to spell words as they are pro- 
nounced, as aker, iland, wimmen, and so on: 
but, even in that early and most violent stage 
of his monomania, he fell altogether short of 
modern phonography. It did not seem to occur 
to him that while the s of island, the a of 
feather, the u of labour, and so on, were super- 
fluous, the k and w, of know, were equally su- 
perfuous. His case is like that of a man 
who, having a son addicted to thett, falsehood, 
and intemperate drinking, should devote his 
energies to reform one of the three vices, and 
innocently persuade himself that the boy was 
“every whit whole,” when he had taught him 
to keep his fingers out of other people's pock- 
ets. To propose a limited reformation, when 
complete reformation—as in the -matter of 
orthography—is equally within the reformer’s 
power, is just the sort of tinkering that small 
men with large ideas ever rejoice in: and, in 
such instances, the only thing to be regretted 
is, that their power for mischief so universally 
and so far transcends their power for good. 

Not to dwell on the fact that the issuing of 
five dictionaries, all so different from each 
other, that if one is a “ standard” the other 
four cannot be standards, and that the pur- 
chaser of any one of the five is in the same 
dilemma as the purchaser of the whole five, 
neither of them being able to say even what is 
Websierism, much less what is English— 
waiving this fact, which of itself entirely and 
for ever discredits both the author and the dic- 
Honaries as standards of anything ; what has 
Webster accomplished but mischief? Has he 
introduced order or regularity into our ortho- 
graphy? Has he “ broadened analogies,” or 
promoted “ simplicity?” Has be not, on the 
Contrary, as far as in him lay, and as far as “a 
very limited number” of editors and publishers 
Could assist him, introduced a general confu- 
#100 into orthography, which had but a limiled 








existence when he commenced his tinkering ? | between the primitive and derivative is not in- 
ra. arped that, of late years, some people | dispensable, as in the case of offence, &c., he 
spelled honour with the u, and “ other some” | assumes it to be. But, waiving that, why does 
without it ; and that some spelled publick with | Webster, who is so reckless about primitives, 
the k, and others without it—did Webster | treat derivatives with such reverential respect ? 
mend the matter by saying, and by persuading | Can he not alter one as well as the other ? and 
some people to believe, that ¢raveller should be | is it not more in keeping with the order of 
spelled with one /, distil with two I’s, theatre, things to make the children give way to the 
theater, and defence, defense ? parents? Besides, if the derivative and pri- 
It is the apology of Goodrich, and now the| mitive must agree in formation—which in 
boast of “ Websterian,” that the present inno- | thousands of instances they do nof, and which 
vations of Webster in orthography are confin- | therefore, in particular instances of Webster's 
ed to “ a very limited class of words;” a boast | arbitrary selection, they need nol—why not 
and an apology that carry with them their own | spell them defencive, offencive, pretencion ? 
condemnation. If the changes are few and|'There is no absurdity in this on Webster’s 
small, so must the benefits be few and small ;| principles: it is not half so absurd as many of 
and what rational man, for the sake of a small | Webster’s practices. Nay, it is not absurd at 
advantage—which advantage, be it observed, | all ; for we have the precise analogues in co- 
is no advantage at all; it is unceremoniously | ercion, coercive, without any reference to Web- 
assumed to be an advantage by Webster and | séerism. And moreover, Webster goes out of 
his followers—what rational man, for so slight | the true path to reach this very result in prac- 
an advantage, would obtrude upon the commu- tise. He changes it (the verb) to practice, thus 
nity a system which necessarily must, and | making practiced, practicing : and thus, may I 
which positively does, increase the orthogra- | not add? convicting himself of both ignorance 
phical inconsistencies of the language ? and stupidity in the matter of pretence, offence, 
Webster and Goodrich seem to think they | and defence, 
“ did the state some service” by striking the u| There was an absolute fatuity in his alight- 
from “ such words” as favour, labour, honour,|ing on those three words; for they not onl 
and so on ; and their reason for striking it out, | prove his orthographical imbecility, but they 
so far as I can understand them, is that it is | actually define his present position better than 
superfluous. Taking this as the basis of their| any other words in the language. See how 
proceeding, and for the sake of the argument | they fit and adjust themselves into the follow- 
admitting its validity, 1 wish to inquire whether | ing sentence ! 
the u of favour is any more “ superfluous”; When I consider the shallowness of Web- 
than the u of court? And I here anticipate | ster’s pretensions as a standard of orthography, 
and deny a Websterian answer, that dropping | the gravity of his offence in tampering with 
the u from court would “ vitiate its pronun-| orthography, and the weakness of the defence 
ciation ;” no one mispronounces its analogues | which his advocates offer in support of his or- 
port, fort, and so on; nor does Webster, or | thography, I should be surprised at the cone 
Goodrich, see any such difficulty when they | fusion he has been suffered to introduce into 
change mould into mold. Besides, it is a|our orthography—did I not, at the same time, 
question involving anice point in orthvepy, | consider that Millerism, Mormonism, and Fou- 
whether, in case there be a superfluous vowel | rierism have made ten times as much progress 
in honour, favour, labour, and so on—the u is | as Websterism among our matter-of-fact 
the one to be proscribed; inasmuch as the! people. In view of this fact, I congratulate 
pronunciation is favur, not favor. |my countrymen that the thing is no worse: 
Again, if the u is superfluous in honour, but 1 recommend them, seriously, to set their 
favour, and so on, is not the o of couple, cou- | faces against Radicalism in Orthography until 
rage, serious, desirous, curious, scrupulous, Irvine, Prescott, Bancrort, Coorer, PauLp- 
ludicrous, and so on, equally superfluous? | 1NG, and others of our best writers, adopt Noah 
Since Webster spells honour, and so on, with- | Webster as a standard of egy ean In my 
out the u, why does he not spell these words! opinion, no man can claim to be such a stan- 
without the o—as curage, serius, desirus, cu-| dard who cannot give his principles the sanc- 
rius, scrupulus, ludicrus! It is true they tion of his own practice; who cannot show 
make an odd appearance when so spelled ; but | the credentials by virtue of which he assumes 
reformers must not regard appearances any to legislate on a igh department of philology ; 
more than consequences, and Webster disre-| who did not know his own mind when he com- 
garded both when he wrote modeler, groveler,| menced his crusade against established usages ; 
traveler, and so on. In the case of couple,| and who, so far from having, ever discovered 
Webster’s hobby, analogy, should have trotted | his own mind during a long life of vacillation 
him up to the discovery that as the French | and experiment, closed his career by authoriz- 
souple makes the English supple, it is quite ing a third person, a em pa , to continue his 
indispensable that the French couple should | system of modification anda aptation—anglice 
make the English cupple. | trimming—until the people should be saét: fied, 
Once more as to ence terminations. In my| One thing more. Websterian has been 
desire to make my last essay as brief as possi-| rather free in imputing motives to the oppo- 
ble, I omitted a suggestion or two concerning | nents of Websterism. I wish to say, in reply, 














Webster’s altering prelence, defence, and offence, 
into pretense, defense, offense. He says, or 
Goodrich says—really, the two are so mixed 
up between prefaces, advertisements, old edi- 
tions, revised editions, and last revised editions, 
that one cannot tell “ which is which”—that 
these three words are spelled with the s be- 
cause the derivatives require the s, as preten- 
sion, offensive, defensive. I have already shown 
the want of conformity between ence, 
inference, sentence, &c., &xc., and their deriva- 
tives, which Webster, if he had any pretension 
to consistency, should have remedied, and by 
failing to do which, he shows that a conformity 





that I have no direct or indirect interest in any 
edition of Macaulay, beyond that of an inter- 
ested reader of his masterly work: and I have 
no interest whatever in the sale or success of 
anybody’s dictionary. Can Websterian say ag 
much ? A 
P. S. Lest my remarks, above, on the 
limited extent of Webster’s reform should seem 
contradictory to what I said in a preceding 
article, on Websterian’s assuming “that pro- 


ress to its utmost limit was desirable,” &c., I 
ere state that my former comment on the 
“ utmost limit,” though strictly true as applied 
to Websterian, was incidental as to my argu- 
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es as a . = 
ment: I did not make a point of the “ utmost 
limit,” but of Websterian’s assumption that 
Websterian progress was desirable. Webste- 
rian chose to misunderstand me, and replied to | 
the incidental expression, not to the argumen- 
tative bearing of my sentence. Whoever will 
take the trouble to refer to the previous num- 
bers of the Literary World, will see that my 
exception was taken to Websterian’s assuming, 
without seeking to prove, that the “ progress” 
was desirable: the extent of the progress was, 
relatively, immaterial. : 


Ghe Pine Arts. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ITALY, &c. 


[Prom an interesting letter dated Rome, March 20th, by 
Magearet Fouuuer in the Tribune.) 


THE PAINTERS BROWN, HICKS, AND OTHERS. 


cherished by a country which may, without 
presumption, hope to carry landscape painting 
to a pitch of excellence unreached before. 
For the historical painter, the position with 
us is, for many reasons, not favorable ; but 
there is no bar in the way of the landscape 
painter, and fate, bestowing such a prodigality 
of subject, seems to give us a hint not to be 
mistaken. I think the love of landscape 
painting is genuine in our nation, and as it is 
a branch of art where achievement has been 
comparatively low, we may not unreasonably 
suppose it has been left for us. I trust it 
will be undertaken in the highest spirit. 
Nature, it seems to me, reveals herself more 
freely in our land; she is true, virgin, and 
confiding—she smiles upon the vision of a 
true Endymion. I hope to see not only 
copies upon canvas of our magnificent scenes, 
but a transfusion of the spirit which is their 
divinity. 

Then why should the Ameriean landscape 
painter come to Italy !—ery many. I think, 
myself, he ought not to stay here very 
long. Yet a few years’ study is precious, for 
here Nature herself has worked with Man, 
as if she wanted to help him in the 
‘composition of pictures. The ruins of Italy, 
in their varied relations with vegetation and 
the heavens, make speeches from every stone 
for the instruction of the artist; the greatest 
variety here is found with the greatest har- 
mony ; to know how this union may be accom. 








Awmone the painters, I saw of Brown only two 
or three pictures at the exhibition in Flo- 
rence ; they were coarse, flashy things. I 
was told he could do better, but a man who 
indulges himself with such coarse sale work, 
cannot surely do well at any time. 

The merits of Terry and Freeman are 
not my merits; they are besides both favor- 
ites in our country, and have a sufficient 
number of pictures there for every one to 
judge. I am no connoisseur as regards the 
technical merits of paintings ; it is only poetic 
invention, or a tender feeling of nature, which 
captivates me. 


erry loves ce, and consciously works plished is a main secret of art, and though the 
from the model. The result is a pleasing 
transposition of the hues of this clime. But 


the design of the picture is never original, | 
nor is it laden with any message from the | 
heart. Of Freeman I know less; as the two | 
or three pictures of his that I have seen never | moulded his childhood. 
interested me. I have not visited his studio. I may observe of the two artists I have 
Of Hicks I think very highly. He is a man} named, that Cranch has entered more into the 
of ideas, an original observer, and with a| spirit of Italian landscape, while Cropsey is 
poetic heart. His system of coloring is de- | stil! more distinguished on subjects pei as he 
rived from a thoughtful study, not a mere | first loved. He seemed to find the Scotch lake 
imitation of nature, and shows the fineness of | 
his organization. Struggling unaided to pur- | sketches and pictures taken from a short resi- 
sue the expensive studies of his art, he has|dence there are impressive. Perhaps a me- 
had only a small studio, and received only | Jancholy or tender subject suits him best ; 
orders for little cabinet pictures. Could he something rich, bold, and mellow is more 
carry out adequately his ideas, in him would | adapted to call out the genius of Cranch. 
be found the treasure of genius. He has | SCULPTORS. 
made the drawings for a large picture of many Among the Sculptors new names rise up to 
figures; the design is original and noble, | show that this is decidedly a province for ho 
the grouping highly effective. Could he jn America. 
= this picture 
oon to the lovers of Art, the lovers of Truth. | 


tiated to the same in other climates, and will 
easily attune afresh his more instructed eye 
and mind to the contemplation of that which 








I vg very much that when he returns to _known to classic art. The facts of our his- 
the United States, some competent patron of tory, ideal and social, will be grand and of new 
Art—one of the few who has mind as well as | import ; it is perfectly natural to the American 
purse, will see the drawings, and order the | to mould in clay and carve in stone. The per- 
picture. Otherwise, he cannot paint it, as the | manence of material and solid relief in the 
expenses attendant on models for so many | forms correspond to the positiveness of his na- 
fixures, &c., are great, and the time demanded | ture better than the mere ephemeral and even 
could not otherwise be taken from the claims | tricky methods of the painter—to his need of 


of the day. ; motion and action, better than the chambered 
pea | landscape painters, Crorsey and | scribbling of the poet. He will thus record 
Crancu have the true artist spirit. In facul-| his best experiences, and these records will 


adorn the noble structures that must naturally 


_arise for the public uses of our society. 

It is particularly gratifying to see men that 
might amass far more money and attain more 
temporary power in other parts, despise those 
lower lures too powerful in our country, and 
aim only at excellence in the expression of 
thought. Among these I may mention Story 
and Mozier. Story has made in Florence the 
model for a statue of his father. This I have 
not seen, but two statuettes, that he modelled 
here from the “ Fisher” of Goethe, pleased me 
extremely. The languid, meditative revery of 


ties each has what the other wants. Cropsey 
is a reverent and careful student of nature in 
detail; it is no pedantry, but a true love he 
has, and his pictures are full of little gentle 
signs of intimacy. They please and touch, 
but yet, in poetic feeling of the heart of na- 
ture, he is not equal to Cranch, who produces 
fine effects by means more superficial, and, 
on examination, less satisfactory. Each 
might take somewhat from the other to ad- 
vantage, could lie do it without diminishing 
his own original dower. Both are artists of 
high promise, and deserve to be loved and 
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the boy, the morbid tenderness of 
is most happily expressed in the first, as js the 


his nature, 


fascinated surrender to the sy 
the flood in the second. 
moment 


“ Half drew she him; half sank he in.” &e. 


I hope some one will give him an orde 
make them in marble. Mozier seemed gf 
an immediate success. The fidelity and spirit 
of his portrait-busts could be appreciated by 
every one; for an ideal head of Pocahontas 
too, he had at once orders for many copies. It 
was not an Indian head, but in the union of 
sweetness and strength with a princelike, chi'd. 
like dignity, very happily expressive of his 
idea of ber character. I think he has mo- 
delled a Rebecca at the Well, but this I did not 
see. 
These have already a firm hold on the affve- 
tions of our people ; every American who 
comes to Italy visits their studios, and speaks 
of them with pride, as indeed they well tay, 
in comparing them with artists of other na- 
tions. It will not be long before you see 
Greenough’s group ; it is in spirit a pendant to 
Cooper’s novels. I confess I wish he had 
availed himself of the opportunity to immortal- 
ize the real noble Indian in marble. This is 
only the man of the woods—no Metamora, no 
Uncas. But the group should be very instruc- 
tive to our people. 


THE GREEK SLAVE. 
You seem as crazy about Powers’s Greek 


ren murmur of 
He has taken the 


coloring is not the same, yet he who has the { Slave as the Florentines were about Cimabue’s 
key to its mysteries of beauty is the more ini- | Madonnas, in which we still see the spark of 
‘genius, but not fanned to its full flame. If 
| your enthusiasm be as genuine as that of the 


lively Florentines, we will not quarrel with it; 
but le afraid a great part is drawing-room 
raptures and newspaper echoes. Genuine en- 
thusiasm, however crude the state of mind 
from which it springs, always elevates, al- 
ways educates, but in the same proportion 
talking and writing for effect stultifies and de- 


and mountain scenery very congenial; his | bases. I shall not judge the adorers of the 


Greek Slave, but only observe that they have 
not kept in reserve any higher admiration for 
works even now extant, which are, in compa- 
rison with that statue, what that statue is com- 
pared with any weeping marble on a common 
monument. 

I consider the Slave as a form of simple and 
sweet beauty, but that neither as an ideal ex- 


I look upon this as the natural | pression or a — of plastic power is it 
believe it would be a real | talent of an American, and have no doubt that | transcendent. Pows 
lories will be displayed by our sculptors un- | busts than in any ideal statue. His concep- 


vers stands far higher in his 


tion of what is individual in character is clear 


(and just; his power of execution almost unri- 
|valled; but he has had a lifetime of discipline 


for the bust, while his studies on the human 
body are comparatively limited; nor is his 
treatment of it free and masterly. ‘T'o me, his 
conception of subject is not striking ; I do not 
consider him rich in artistic thought. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Views of the most interesting Objects and 
Scenery in the United States of Amerwa. 
Drawn from Nature by Aug. Koller, litho- 
graphed by Deroy. Part II. Goupil, Vibert 

0. 


Tus is a work somewhat similar in design 
to the “ American Scenery,” by Mr. Bartlett, 
published some years ago. It is, however, 00 
a more extended plan than that publication, 
and the engravings are more than double the 
size, the work being in small folio. It cor 
responds in size style with a very exten- 


sive series of engravings of celebrated Euro- 





same house. The 


pean buildings issued by the 
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t number is confined to Philadelphia, and 
Patains a general S. E. view of the city, and 
views of the most prominent public buildings. 
That of Girard College is the best we have 





ever seen of that Institution. 


The Falls of Niagara, painted from Nature, 
by Regis de Trobriand. ithographed by Sa- | 
batier. Goupil, Vibert & Co. 

Tuts is @ general view taken from the head | 
of the American Fall, a point well suited to 
convey an impression of the grandeur of the | 
Cataract in detail, as in the mighty mass of 
water rolling over at our feet, and in its extent, | 
it commands a fine view of the whole range 
of the Falls. The choice of a point de vue is, 
however, a matter of taste, and where al! are 
so grand as at Niagara, we suspect that as 
with some readers the last read book is always 
the best, so the view before us is apt to strike 
us as the most effective. ‘The steamer toiling 
up the river below, is a suggestive object in 
itself, and aids to impress by contrast the mag- 
nitade of the scene upon us. The circular 
form of the engraving is a novelty, and has a 
pleasing effect. The copy before us is beauti- | 
fully colored. 


Scripture Prints. Designed by John Frank- 
lin. The History of Joseph. C. 8S. Francis. | 


A series of bold and well-executed wood- | 
cuts, designed, we trust, to supplant the 
wretched Risegrashs of similar scenes which | 
adorn the parlors of village inns throughout | 
the country. They are certainly a great ad- 
vance on those, but we wish to see popular | 
art, high art. Mr. Franklin has worked so | 
long at medieval illustrations, that he does not | 
seem to be able to change his style readily, 
and his patriarchs have a wondrous family 
likeness to his knights and squires. 


| 








| 


What is Talked Abont. 





—— The New Administration are evidently 
resolved to wrest golden opinions from all sorts 
of well-jadging men. The appointment, the | 
week before last, of Tuomas Ewsank, Esgq., to , 
the office of Commissioner of Vatents, is one | 
which has already called forth from the daily | 
papers, without respect to political parties, | 
very warm expressions of approbation. Mr. | 
Ewbank has resided for over thirty years in| 
this city, where he has an extensive circle of 
attached and admiring friends, while his inven- 
tions and writings have spread his reputation 
among scientific men over the whole extent of 
vur country. He commenced business here 
in Robert Fulton’s factory in Jersey City, 
which he hired of Fulton’s nephew ; he after- 
wards removed his establishmeut to John 
street, New York, where he carried on for a 
series of years the manufacture of lead pipe, 
and other branches connected with it. In 
1832, he patented his invention of the tinned 
leaden pipe, which became an extensive and 
indispensable article of manufacture on the 
introduction of the Croton water into New York. 
He had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had largely contributed to the health and con- 
venience of his fellow citizens, although others 
managed to step in and reap most of the 
pecuniary rewards of his ingenuity. Twelve 
years ago he gave up business, with the 
ew of devoting himself wholly to scientific 
and literary pursuits. He was for many years 
* prominent member of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute of New York, and has communicated 
re, valuable articles to the Journal of the 
gp Institute, and other periodicals of a 


his attention. 





nature. In 1842, he published his well- 


known work, “A Descriptive and Historical 
Account of Hydraulic and other Machines 
for raising Water,” a closely printed octavo of 
about 600 pages, containing a mine of in- 
formation on this and kindred topics, which 
has gained him an enviable name throughout 
this country and in England, and been the 
means of saving many from severe loss and 
disappointment, through wasting their energies 
on contrivances which have been tried and 
found wanting ages ago. In the winter of 
1845-6, he made a voyage, for the purpose of 
visiting some relatives, to Rio Janeiro. Dur- 


_ing the ten months of his absence he kept an 


accurate Journal of everything that attracted 
! We had the pleasure, shortly 
after his return, of inspecting the original 


| manuscript, which is profusely illustrated with 
pen and ink sketches of objects and scenes 
_taken on the spot. 


He has since written it out 
for publication; and we trust that his new 


| Official duties will not prevent him from soon 


giving it to the world. Some opinion of the 
closeness of observation, and of the skill in 
seizing on points of interest or ludicrousness 
which characterize it, may be formed from the 
extracts which we were permitted to give from 
itin the Literary World for August 5th and 
12th, 1848. For some months before leaving 
for Rio, Mr. Ewbank had been engaged from 
time to time in making experiments on the 
form, thickness, material, &c., of paddle- 
wheels, with the hope of being able to add to 
their efficiency. ‘These experiments he re- 
sumed in 1848, and he published an account of 
them and their results in the beginning of the 
current year (see Lit. World, Jan. 20, 1849). 
He then made application to government for a 
national steamer, on which to test the merits of 
his invention. His request met with a favor- 


able reception ; but there was at the time no 


suitable vessel unemployed, and the embarrass- 
ments consequent on the change of administra- 
tion have caused it to be postponed hitherto. 
The means no doubt will now soon be afforded 
of making the trial, and of demonstrating to the 
world the excellence and simplicity of an in- 
vention which it is thought by many will have 
the effect of bringing us virtually two days 
nearer to Europe. 

that the present administration have given a 
new and gratifying proof of the wise delibera- 
tion with which they are making appointments 
to office, in conferring the post of Commis- 
sioner of Patents on a man so well qualified, 
both by his profound knowledge and by his up- 
right and amiable character, for the proper per- 
formance of its delicate and responsible duties. 
The question has been asked, To whom is the 
credit of this excellent appointment due? We 
do not know with whom it originated ; but we 
are assured, from a source on which we can 
rely, that President Taylor was in favor of it 
from the first. He expressed it as his decided 
opinion that the office should be filled by a man 
of science and a practical mechanic ; and hav- 
ing seen Mr. Ewbank’s work on Hydraulics, 
he considered that he was the man to whom it 
should be given. 

The ability and faithfulness with which 
the principles involved in the recent city riot 
have been sought out, and the just authority of 
government sustained by the Press, reflect the 
highest credit on that sometimes underrated 
branch of the public service; for such un- 
doubtedly the Press is inthis country. There 
has been no exception, we believe, of any con- 
sequence in the vindication of the true princi- 
ples at stake; the supremacy of law above 
the will of the mob. re Courier and En- 





'quirer in its assertion of the just grounds of 








e repeat, in conclusion, | was enforced in no timid manner. 








the question at issue, and the Evening Pos¢ 
in logical force and rare acumen in dissipating 
various prejudices and half reasonings, but in- 
dicate the general tone of the press of all par- 
ties. It is satisfactory to find the National 
Intelligencer and the New York Globe united 
on such a question. The subject will pro- 
bably occupy more or less of the attention 
of the pulpit. Already we have in print 
in the columns of the Christian Enquirer 
(Unitarian), a sound and manly exposition of 
the “ Law of Liberty,” in a sermon delivered 
on the 13th inst., by the Rev. Henry W. Bex- 
Lows. The mutual i!lustrations of divine and 
human authority, though there is no rightful 
human authority which is not in a sense di- 
vine, of Government and Religion, were strictly 
enforced ; the vulgar error, which limits ty- 
ranny to the acts of governments, was exhi- 
bited with a clearness which may have borrowed 
some of its light from the unhappy European 
experiences of the past year. “It proceeds 
upon the idea that no other external tyranny 
is ever exercised over man, than the tyranny 
of rulers, and of organized institutions. The 
truth is, that Government is, in its origin and 
nature, an attempt to escape by means of a 


| lawful authority to which voluntary submission 
| is made, from the dominion of a tyranny of dis- 


order, violence, and passion, which inevitably 
. , 
grows out of the imperfect nature of man. 
The illustrations of the positive enjoyments, 
the freedom of law, not its privations, remind 
us of the lofty expression of this theme in the 
First Book of Hooker. Says Mr. Bellows: 
“It is the peculiarity and beauty of all true 


| and just laws, to tend to convert obedience into 
| joyful acquiescence. 


The law of the Gospel 
corresponds with the constitution of humanity ; 
and when the soul is under its full dominion, 
its feels the law as little as we feel the law of 
gravilation when we are moving in ease and 
safely under its sustaining influence. The ship 
dues not move less swiftly or easily on aceount 
of the ballast it carries. The stars that impli- 


\ctlly obey the law which binds them to their 


pin Jind no obstacles in their pathway.” 
“he special application of these principles to 
the occasion which called for their expression 
Mr. Bel- 
lows has rendered good service to the State by 
his discourse ; its influence should be extended 
by a separate form of publication. 

We regret to see the announcement of 
the death of the Rev. John W. Brown of 
Astoria, L. {. Mr. Brown was well known to 
the reading public by his “Christmas Belis,” 
a series of very pleasing poems adapted to that 
sacred season, and several tales founded upon 
incidents in early Church History. He was 
Editor of the Protestant Churchman, and left 
last fall fer a winter tour in Italy, for the benefit 
of his health. He died at Malta, his parting 
hours in a strange land soothed by the atten- 
tions of a Bishop and Presbyters of his own 
communion. 

—— Those of our eity readers who have 
not yet done so, will secure themselves a rare 
gratification by stepping into the establishment 
of Messrs. Williams & Stevens, Broadway, 
and inspecting a new picture by Weir, of a 
Philosopher exhibiting a Microscope to his 
Children. They are grouped around a table, 
at one end of which a lamp, hidden from the 
spectator by a seated figure, throws its full 
giare upon the instrument and operator. The 
management of the light reminds one of Gott- 
fried Schalken, and the careful elaboration of 
the picture is far superior to that usually be- 
stowed by our artists on their works. We 
trast that they will profit by this example. 
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Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Joun Witey announces for publication, “ Literary 
Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, including 
the ‘ Notes and Lectures on Shakspeare, Milton,’ 
&c., &c., together with Coleridge’s unpublished 
Notes, transcribed from the books of Charles 
Lamb. Edited by Henry Reed.” It is understood 
that this will embrace the recent publication from 
the “ Literary Remains,” by Sara Coleridge, with 
whose epprobation Professor Reed will prepare the 
American work. 





New Engravings, published on the Continent, 

and imported by Goupil, Vibert & Co. 

“Mignon and her Father,’ painted by Ary 
Schefler, engraved by Frangois, size 94 by 12 
inches, plain prints, $5 ; India prints, $7 50 ; proofs 
on plain paper, $10; India proofs, $15; artist 
proofs, $30. 

This admirable engraving is the middle piece to 
“ Mignon Regretting her Country,” and “ Mignon 
Sighing for Heaven.” 

“ General View of Niagara Falls,” painted by 
Regis de Trobriand, lith. by Sabatier, plain, $1 50 ; 
colored, $3. 

“ Queen of Beauty,” painted by Videl, lith. by 
Desmaisons, size 17 by 24 inches, tinted, $3 75. 

“ The Spring of Life,’ painted by Schlesinger, 
engraved by Garnier, size 12 by 16 inches, plain, 
$2 50; colored, $5. 

«“ La Figure,” No. 31 to 36, by Lasalle, each 
plain, 624 cents ; tinted, 75 cents ; colored, $1 25; 
colored with dark ground, $2 50. A most superb 
collection. 

“ Duke,” a distinguished Coast guard, painted 
by Mosdell, engraved by Wass, size 20 by 30 
inches, plain, $6. 

Portraits of Radetzky, Windischgratz, Gio- 
berti, Jellachich, Louis Napoleon, Proud’hon, 
Pierre Leroux, Blanqui, Barbés, by Alophe, each 
374 cents. 

« Judith holding the head of Holofernes,” paint- 
ed by Horace Vernet, engraved by Jazet, size 19 
by 22 inches, plain $5. 

“ A la gloire de la Republique,” 4 plates, each 
75 cents. 

“Les Amazones of the four parts of the 
World,” America, Asia, Europe, Africa, painted by 
Schopin, engraved by Jazet, size 13 by 16 inches, 
each colored, $2. 

“ Les accusés de Mai” (episode of the trial at 
Bourges), 75 cents. 

“The Duchess of Orleans and the Count of 
Paris,” by Alophe, 374 cents. 

“ Still up! The god of the Soldier!” a pair, each 
tinted, 50 cents. 

“ Pharao’s Horses,” painted by Herring, engrav- 
ed by Atkinson, plain $6. 

“The Inundation,” painted by Kirboé, plain, 
$12. 

LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 

STATES FROM 12TH TO 26TH MAY. 

‘s N a © Map of N York City. 
Agra Mer sot Cares Mee orm, Sec Oop 
Art.—Re publications of Essays upon Art, &e. 8vo. pp. 40 

(Pub. at Lyceum Gallery). 

British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, No. 6. 
8vo. pp. 564 = R. & 6. 8. Wood). 

Cheever (G. B., DD.)—The Hill Difficulty, and some Ex- 
periences of Life in the Plains of Ease ; with other Mis- 
cellanies. 12mo. pp. 383 (John Wiley). 

Cumming (Rev. J.)—Christ Receiving Sinners. 18mo. 
pp. 177 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Curtis (N. M.)—The Marksmen of Monmouth. 8vo. pp. 
127. (Troy: L. Willard.) 

Dumas (A )—Fernande; or, the Fallen Angel. 8vo. pp. 
179 (Stringer & Townsend.) 

Foster (J.)—A Letter of, on the Duration of Future Pun- 
ishment; with an Introduction and Notes, and an earn- 
est Appeal to the American Tract Society in s:egard to 
the charactef of its Publications. I2mo. pp. 119 (Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston.) 

“Frank Forrester.'—The Deerstalkers; or, Circumstan- 
tial Evidence: A Tale of the South Western Counties. 
Iilustrated by the Author. 12mo. pp. 198 (Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia.) 

Gammell (W., A.M.)—A History of American Baptist 
Missions in Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America. 


With Maps and an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 359 (Boston : 
Gould, Kendall & Lincvln.) 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Getty (J. A.)—The Art of Rhetoric; or, The Elements of 
Oratory. By John Holmes. With Quintilian'’s Course 
of an Ancient Roman Education, &e. 12mo. pp. 307 
(Philadelphia: Carey & Hart.) 

“ae A.)—The Earth and Man: Lectures on Compara- 
tive eee Ay . in its relation to the History of 

Mankind—trans. from French by Prof. C. C. Felton. 
Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 310 (Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln.) 

ingen (C. J. )}—Historical Sketch of the Second War 

tween the United States of America and Great Bri- 
tein. Embracing the Events of 1814. 8vo. pp. 317. 
(Phila.: Lea & nchard.) 

Matthew. 18mo. pp. 177 (R. Carter & Brothers). 
Kirkland (Mrs )—Holidays Abroad ; or, 
West. vols. l6émo. pp. 303.332 (Baker & Scribner). 
Knapp (Dr. F.)—Chemical Technology ; or, Chemistry 

applied to the Arts and to Manufactures. Translated y 

Drs. E. Ronaids and T. Richardson, Ist Am. Ed. wi 
Notesand Additions by Prof. W. R. Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 246 engs.on wood. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 432 
(Phila, . Lea & Blanchard). 

McFarlane (Rev. J. LL.D.)—The Mountains of the Bible, 
their Scenes and their Lessons. 12mo. pp. 352 (R. 
Carter & Brothers). 

New Jersey Historical Society, Proceedings of. Vol. IIL. 
1848-9. 8vo. pp. 201 (Newark Advertiser Office). 

Noad (Hf. M.)\—Chemical Anal Qualitative and Quan- 
titative, with numerous itions by C. Morfit. Lllust. 
8vo. pp. 573 (Lindsay & Blakiston). 

Pond (Dr. E. D.D.)—Review of Dr. Bushnell’s “ God in 
Christ.” (Boston : Tappan, Whittemore & Mason.) 
Pitz (W.)— Manual of Ancient Gongmoty 000 History. 
Trans. from the German, ed. by Rev. T. K. Arnold. 

8vo. pp. 396 (D. Appleton & Co). 

Reach (A. B )—Clement Lorimer ; or, the Book with the 
Iron Clasps. &vo. pp. 126 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Replies from England, &c., to certain statements circu- 
jated in this country respecting Mr. Macready. 8vo. pp. 
21 (Swinger & Townsend). 

Schmitz (L., Ph.D., &c.)—Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 18mo. pp. 318 (Phila.: Lea & Blanchard). 

Shurtleff (J. B )—The Governmental Instructor; or, a 
brief and comprehensive View of the Government of 
the United States, and of the State Governments. 18mo. 
pp. 189 (Collins & Bro.) 

Snelling (H. H.)—The H and Practice of the Art of 
Photography. Iliust. 12mo. pp. 139 (G. P. Putnam). 
Stewart's New York Pictorial, and Mother's Spe!ling and 
Reading Book; or, Child's First Step to Knowledge. 

18mo. pp. 72 (Hagerstown: W. Stewart). 

Sumner (C.)—The Law of Human Progress: an Oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Union College, 
ay 25, 1848. 8vo. (Boston: Wm. D Ticknaor & 


0.) 

Tuel (J. E.)—The Moral for Authors, as contained in the 
Autobiography of Eureka: a Manuscript Novel, and 
discovered by. 8vo. pp. 48 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Turnbull (Rev. R.)—The Genias of Italy ; being Sketches 
of Italian Life. Literature, and Rel . Hilust. 16mo. 
pp. 332 (G. P. Putnam). 

Tuthill (Mrs. L. C.)\—The Nursery Book for Young Mo- 
thers. 18mo. pp. 205 (G. P. Putnam). 

Vinet (A., D.D.)—Gospel Studies. Intro. by R. Baird. 
fone. Fe 373 (M. W. pale. 

Webb (J. R.)—Jobn’s First ; being a New Method 
of a to Read, founded on Nature and 
Reason. 12mo. pp. 72. 

The — Guide: on a New Plan: combining 
Spelling and Reading, withan A ix of Orthography 
asit should be. 12mo. pp. 168 (Baker & Scribner). 

Wharton (F.)—State Trials of the United States during 
the Administrations of Washington and Adams; with 
References, historical, professional, and Preliminary 
Notes on the Politics of the ‘Times. 8vo. pp. 728 (Phila. : 











Carey & Hart). 
‘Advertisements. 
NOW READY. 
The Countries of Europe, 


DESCRIBED. 
With Anecdotes and Illustrations. 
By the Author of “ Peepof Day,” “ Line upon Line,” &c. 


1 vol. 16mo. with Maps and Embellishments. 
Price 75 cts. 


MOTHER GOOSE 


HIEROGLYPHICS. 


FOR QUITE 





YOUNG LADS AND MISSES. 


Price 18} cenTs Eacu. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Jacobus (M. W.)—T. The Catechetical Question Book. | i9g* of Orn 








[May 26. 


—————, 


Just ready, in one handsome volume, folio. 


, 
The Monuments of Nineveh, 
From Drawings made on the Spot. 
By AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, EsQ., pc iL. 
ILLUSTRATED IN 100 PLATES, j 
HiS Work consists of a Selection from the Drawin 
made by Mr. Layard, of Seu!piures, Bas reliets a 
other objects discovered during excavations carried on |, 
him among the Ruins of Nineveh, and other ancic, 
cities of Assyria. Plans of the Buildings, and Views of 
the principal Mounds inclosing them, together with Draw- 
uments, and various small objects of consider. 
ble interest in ivory, brouze, and other materials are in- 
cluded in the work. The Drawings are in outline, and en- 
graved as nearly as possible in fac-simile. 
*,* A limited edition only has been printed. 
my26 G. P. PUTNAM, Importer and Publisher. 


New Books per Steamer Canada, 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


Adamson (Rev. John Lindsay).—Scripture 
Metaphors. 8vo. cloth, $225. Edinb. 1849. 
Willis (Rev. Robert).—Architectural Hist: 
of the Charch of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ayo 

cloth, $2 50. ? Lond. 1849. 
Steven (William).—History of the Hiph 
School of Edinburgh. 12mo. cloth, $250 Edinb. 1849. 
Adalbert (Prince of Prussia), Travels of. in 
the South of Europe and in Brvzil, with a Voyage ap 
the Amazon and the Xingu. Translated by Sir Robert 
H. Schoniburgk and John Edward Taylor. (2 vols. avo, 
cloth, $7. Lond. 1849 
Universal Picture Gallery : comprising En. 
gravings from the works of the best Masters, Ancient 
and Modern. Edited by George F. Pardon. 410. cloth, 
extra gilt, $2 50. : Lond. 
Layard (Austen Hoary). Nineveh and its 
Remains. Third edition. 2 vols. 8vo. $11. Lond 1849. 
Fichte (Johann Gottlieb), The Popular Works 
of, translated from the German. Containing I. © Cha- 
racteristics of the Present Age; Il. “The Way to- 
wards the Blessed Life ; or, the Doctrine of Religion: 
Li. * Outlines of the Doctrine of Knowledge.” Vo). », 
12mo. cloth, x 50. London, 1849 
Practical Guide to the Greek Testament; de- 








ry 


signed for those who have no knowleidge of the Greek 
Language, but who desire to read the New Testament 
in the original. 12mo. cloth, $1. Lond. 


Anderson (William.)—Practical Mercantile 
Correspondence: A collection of Modern Letiers of Bu- 
siness, with Notes, critical and explanatory. 4th Eui- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 16mo. cloth, $!) 50. 

. Lond., 1849. 

Beowulf.—An Epic Poem, translated {rom the 
Anglo-Saxon into English Verse, by A. D. Wackerbarih. 
Map. i2mo. cloth. $3. Pickering, Lond., 1849. 

Schiller’s Robbers, Early Dramas, and Ghost- 
seer. Translated. (Bohn's Stan. Library.) 

Staunton (Howard).—The Chess-Player's 
Companion ; om vmang by new Treatise on Odds anda 
Collection of Games, &c. &c. (Bohn’s Scientific Li- 


brary.) 

Livy’s History of Rome.—First Eight Books, 
literally transiated ; with Notes and I)lustrations by V. 
Spillman. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

Lorimer, Clement; or, The Book with Iron 
Clasps: A Romance, by Angus RB. Reach. [ilustrated 
by George Cruikshank. J2mo. cloth, $2. Lond., 1649. 

Gliddon ( ).—Discourses on Egyptian 
Archeology and Hieroglyphical Discoveries. 8vo. cloth, 
$225 Lond. 1849. 

Hahnemann (Samuel).—Organon of Medicive. 
Translated from the German, by R. E. Dudgeon. Svo. 
cloth, $3. Lond. Je49. 

Alken (Henry).—The Art and Practice of 
Etching ; with Directions for other Methods of Light 
and Entertaining Engraving. Plates, $1 of 1348. 

Coleridge’s (S. T.) Notes and Lectures upoo 
Shakspeare, and some of the Old Poets and Dramati:'s; 
with other Literary Remains. Edited by Mrs. H. \. 
Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo cloth, $3 5v. 

Pickering, Lond. 1349. 

Freeman (Edward A.)—A History of Archi 
tecture. 8vo. cloth, $4 25. Lond. 1849. 

Warburton (Elliot)—Memoirs of Prince Ru- 
pert and the Cavaliers; including their Private Corres: 
pondence. Now first published from the ay oer ot 


seri 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $i2. . 1849. 
Dundee (Charles Roger).——A Collation of the 


priacl } English Translations of Sacred Scriptures. 
oid Testament, from the Translations ol _ 
Rogers ; the Bishops’, the Genevan, and the present 

thorized Versions. The New Testament, from Wickliffe, 
the Rheims, or Roman Catholic Version; the — 
the present Authorized, and the Version by oe 
Wakefield: with an Historical Account of the Eng! 

Versions, and of the more Ancient MSS. and a 
with Memoirs of the Principal ‘Translations. 410. cloth, 
$3 50. Lond. 184. 
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Baldwin's Universal Pronouncing 
Gazetteer. 


NEW EDITION, WITH LARGE ADDITIONS. 


E. H. BUTLER & (0., 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER : 


CONTAINING 
pographical, Statistical, and other Information, of all 
™ the cae Important Places in the known World, 
from the most recent and authentic Sources. 
By THOMAS BALDWIN, 
ASSISTED BY SEVERAL OTHER GENTLEMEN. 
To which is added 
AN APPENDIX, containing more than Ten Thousand 
additional Names, chiefly of the small Towns and 
Villages, etc., of the U. States and Mexico. 

Eighth Edition, with a Supplement, giving the Pronancia- 
tion of near Two Thousand Names, besides those pro- 
nounced in the original Work, forming in itself a complete 
Vocabulary of Geographical Pronunciation. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. my 26 3t 


~ “The Good Shepherd,” 
DRAWN ON STONE BY THE LATE THOS. COLE. 
And Printed in Tints by Sarony & Major. 





DEDICATED TO THE ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 





HE above beautiful Print is now published. The 
size is 164 by 11 inches high, and price to Subscribers, 
Two Dottaks each; as only a limited number can be 
printed, those desiring copies should send in their names 


immediately. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Publisher, 
my26 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
ITTELL'S LIVING AGE, No. 263—12 cents. Con- 
tents. —1. Female Immorality—its Causes and Reme- 
dies, English Review. 2 The Vanity and Glory of Litera- 
ture, Edinburgh Review. 3. Lady Alice—or the New 
Una, Exaniner. 4. History of Horse-Shoeing, United 
Service Magazine. 5, L’Enlumineuse. Fraser’s ine. 
6. Snodgrass, the Inventor, "s Journal. 7. Re- 
cent Events in {taly, a < Commerce. Poxetry.— 
Catch; The Grave ; The Sycamine ; The Phantom Ship; 
The Shadow of the Past; The Emigrant’s Ship; The 
Emigrant’s Tomb. Ssort Arricue.—John Home. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by 





E. LITTELL & CO., 
__my26 It Boston. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
FOR 


Juvenile Choirs, Floral, and other Concerts, 
Common Schools, &c. 


JUVENILE ORATORIOS ; 


COMPRISING 
The Festival of the Rose, the Indian Summer, 
aud the Children of Jerusalem. 
By J. C. Jounson, 


Conductor of the Original Floral Concerts. 
HE Oratorios or Cantatas contained in this work, 
have each been . under the direction of the 
Author, before audiences sufficiently numerous to fill, 
several times, the largest hall in Boston, where they heve 
been received with great favor. Most of the songs are now 
for the first time published, and contain many fine melo- 
dies from the great masters, simplified, arranged in an at- 
tractive form, and adapted to te words, Care 
has been taken not to insert one, which has not been 
tried and proved to be pleasing. 
Re TO TEACHERS. 

Songs which, performed in a certain order, make 
the Oratorios, form of themselves a Collection for use in 
pr Schools, ma a to none that —  sgperenl 
; are respect! recommended to all w ve 
Jastruction in Schools or Renstonstes . 

WILKINS, CARTER & Co., 
_ myl? St 0. 16 Water Street, Boston. 
R CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
« has established himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 


al matters intrusted to his care will be 

Promptly attended to. 
Stores, 
Sat 





Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, 
Villas, and Ornamental Buildings of 
Sepalchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and 


ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of - 4 








RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 Barclay st., Astor House. 

HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
EXCELLENT BOOKS. 
SCHULZE (f.)—Gothisches Glossar, mit einer Vorrede 


von Jacob Grimm. Magdeburg, 1848, half russia bind- 
ing, $7 50. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl, 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


Grammatik des nentestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 


KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vois. half calf, $8 50. 


MAGER, die Philosophie der Wissenschaften als Propii- 
deutik und Hodegetik. Ziirich, 1846, 2 vols. paper cover, 
25. 





FURST (DR. J.)—Bibliotheca judaica, bibliographisches 
Handbuch der gesammten Judischen Literatur und 
Schriften iiher Juden und Judenthum. Leipzig, 1849, 
paper cover, $3 50. 


THOLUCK (A.)—Disputatio christologica. 
31 cts. 


PALMER.—Evangelische Casualreden. Stuttgart, 1848, 2 
vols. half calf, $4 75. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
oe beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 


Halle, 1848. 


ZSCHOKKE, Stunden der Andacht zur Beférderung 
wahren Christenthums und hauslicher Gottesverehrung, 
Aarau, 1846, 26th edition, 8 vols. whole morocco, gilt 
edge, $9. 

(The same title as above) 25th edition, 2 vols. large 

8vo. whole morocco, gi't edge, $5. 

BURMEISTER Geschichte der Schépfung. Eine Darstel- 
lung des Entwicklungsganges der Erde und ihre Bewoh- 
ner. Leipzig, 1848, 3d ed. paper cover, $3 25. 

KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 


Bibel-Atias nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. my 19 tf 


ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 

no preparation, and is applicable alike to Wood, 
Metal, Stone, Marble, Ivory, Siate, Gluss, China, and 
Earthenware, Paper, Pasteboard, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and Is. per bottle. 

Sold wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 
CO., 81 High Holborn, Loxvon, or JOHN WILEY, 
New York. 

Among the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
Robinson's Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 
Ure:— 

“ [have examined Robinson's Liguid Cement, and I 
hereby certify that itis capable of glueing together wood, 
stone, stoneware, metals, and other solids, in a strong and 
durable manner, and that, being impervious to water, it is 
not liable to be affected by moisture or rain. 

“ ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 

* London, 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849.” 

a 28 3m 


CROSBY’S GREEK COURSE. 
A GRAMMAR 


or THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 


GREEK LESSONS: Consisting of selections from Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, with directions for the study of the 
Grammar. Notes, Exercises in Translation from 
English into Greek, and a Vocabulary. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 
12mo. pp. 288. 


GREEK TABLES, 


For the Use of Students. 
12mo. pp. 84. 
The above works are by ALpuevs Crossy, Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. 


for sale on favorable terms by 
ior aes ieee PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. my 12 6t 























NATURAL HISTORY: 


The Ray Society’s Publications. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broapway, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Insiituted 1844. 


Extracts from the Laws of the Ray Society. 


* That this Society shall be called the Ray Society ; and 
that its object shall be the promotion of Natural History, 
by the printing of original works in Zoology and Botany ; 
of new editions of works of established merit: of rare 
tracts and MSS.; and of Translations and reprints of 
Foreign works which are generally inaccessible from the 
Jangunge in which they are written, or from the manner 
in which they have been published.” 

“ Every subscriber to be considered a ber of the So- 
ciety, and to be entitled to one copy of every book publish- 
ed by the Society during the year to which his subscrip- 
tion relates; and no member shall incur any liability 
beyond the annual subscription.” 

*Thatthe Annual subscriptions shall be paid in ad- 
vance and considered to be due on the 2d of February in 
each year; and that such members as do not signify their 
intention to withdraw from the Society before the 2d day 
of June, shall be considered to continue members, and be 
liable for the year’s subscription.” 

Subscriptions, including the import duty and expenses 
on the books, $7 50 per annuui. 


Publications of the Society, for the years ending 
February 2d, 1845-46-47—-48-49. 


FIRST YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I. MEMORIALS OF JOHN RAY, consisting of his Life, 
by Dr. Derham ; Biographical and Critical Notices, by 
Sir J. E. Smith, and Cuvier, and Dupetit Thouars. 
With his Itineraries, &c. Edited by E. Lankester. 8vo. 

If. ON THE ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS; 
or, the Propagation and Development of Animals, 
through alternate Generations. By Joh. Japetus Sm. 
Steedstrup. ‘Translated from the German version of C. 
H. Lorenzen, by G. Busk. Plates. 8vo. 

Ill. REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF ZOOLOGY 
AND BOTANY—1841-42 8vo. 


SECOND YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I. and Il. A MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH NUDI- 
BRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA; with Figures of all the 
Species. By Joshua Alder and Albany Hancock. Parts 
l.and If. Colored Plates. Folio. 

IIL. REPORTS AND PAPERS ON BOTANY.—On the 
Morphology of the Conferve, by Dr. Luccarini. Trans- 
lated by G. Bask. On Botanical Geography, by Prof. 
Griesbach. ‘Translated by W. B. Macdonald and G. 
Busk. On Vegetabie Cells, by Cari Niageli, translated 
by A. Henfrey. Report on Botany, by Dr. H. T. Link, 
translated by J. Hudson. Plates. 8vo. 





THIRD YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS. 


1. OUTLINES OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS; 
with Particular Inquiries concerning the Native Coun- 
iry, the Culture, and the Uses of the principal culti- 
vated Plants on which the awe g of nations is 
based. By T. J. F. Meyen, translated by M. Johnston. 


Bvo. 

Il. THE ORGANIZATION OF TRIBOLITES, deduced 
from their living Affinities, with a Systematic Review of 
the species hitherto described. By Herman Burmeister. 
Edited from the German of Professors Bell and Forbes. 
Plates Folio. 

Il!. A MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH NUDI- 
BRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA ; with Figures of all the 
Species. By J. Alder and A. Hancock. Part III. 
Plates, folio 


FOURTH YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I. ELEMENTS OF PHYSIO-PHILOSOPHY. By Lorenz 
Oken. From the German, by A. Tulk. 8vo. 

Il. REPORTS ON ZOOLOGY, for 1843-1844. Trans- 
jJated from the German by G. Busk, A. Tuck, and A. H. 
Haliday. 8vo. 

Ill. A MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH NAKED- 
EYED MEDUS£; with Figures of all the Species. 
By E. Forbes, Plates, folio. 


FIFTH YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIA ZOOLOGILZ ET GEOLOGIA.— 
A general Catalogue of all Beoks, Tracts, and Memoirs 
on Zoology and Geology. By Prof. L. Agassiz. Cor- 
rected, enlarged, and edited by H. E. Strickland. Vol. 


L, Bva. 

IL. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN RAY; con- 
sisting of Selections from the Sa Letters pub- 
lished by Dr. Derham, and Original Letters of John 
Ray. Edited by E. Lankester. 8vo. 

IV. MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH NUDIBRAN- 
CHIATE MOLLUSCA ; with Figures of all the Spe- 
= by J. Alder and A. Hancock. Part 1V. Plates. 


‘olio. 

“Should the Ray Society continue to publish works 
like these, it cannot fail to supply the Naturalist with im- 
portant aids to his studies; and it will fill upa hitherto 
existing hiatas in the Natural History literature of our 
country."— Atheneum, July 11, 1846, 


THE ANNALS OF THE LYCEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, of New York, are also published by G. P. 
Putnam. No. 1 of the fifth volume is now ready. my26 
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VALUABLE 


Anthon’s Series of School and College 
Classics. 


We consider his series of “* School Classics” to stand 
uorivatied in their department of education, whether we 
regird the extent of scholarship which —_ display, or the 
ensy gradation by which the student is led from first prin- 
ciples of a complex language to its final and accurate 
combinations. A union of the highest classical know- 
ledge, with the power of adapting it to the student, is of 
rare oceurrence : these attributes characterize this excellent 
series. — Examiner. 





‘and embodying the most important recent improvements 
intraduced into the several branches of Natural Philoso- 
phy, either as respects new methods of ting fucts or 
the arrangement of new discoveries. In this sense the 
work is to be regarded as « compila‘ion from the best au- 
thorities, adapted to the use of schools and colleges. 
Amoug other distingaished authorities consulted may be 
cited the names of Lane, Peschel, Arago, Hershel, Dick, 
&c. In addition to these valuable resources, the work is 
enriched by the notes and illustrations of the author—the 
fruit of his valuable experience and ripe scholarship. The 
work is so arranged as to enable the pupil to pass through 
the subjects treated of in the time usually devoted to these 
purposes; it is illustrated by a humber of wooucuts, sup- 
. . | » bs ‘ 
Boyd’s Elements of Rhetoric and Literary | Mi": 7", % weumirer the want of apparatus or other 
Criticism. Compiled and Arranged by J. R. Boyd, 
A.M. 12mo. half bound, 50 cts. 

This is a valuable school book. It contains, ina small 
compass, the cream of the more labored compil uions of 
Blair and Watts, and has thus to the student saved labor | 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge. This work is | 
highly recommended by the Secretary of State.—Albany 


Argus. appeared in our country; in it will be found all that is 

It concentrates the lights of many highly-gifted minds | contained in our best text-books, treated with unusual 
upon the subject of which it treats. It is well adapted to | Clearness and fullness: and, in addition to this, many in 
the purposes of teaching composition and rhetoric in | genious methods and much valuable matter that has 
schools. My decided conviction of its merits prompts me never before been offered to the American student, and 
to recommend it to teachers, parents, and all who feel an | Which the author has collected from the wide field of mo- 
interest in the promotion of popular education.—Professor dern French, German, and English publications. It is the 
S.N. Sweet. | happy combination of theoretical and practical Algebra, 


, which pone! woe ged the work so welcome to pe, and 
’ . ~ | private students, and so serviceable to the cause of tho- 
Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy. Pre- rough instruction.—Prof. L. Stevens, of Western Univ, Pa. 
pared for Literary Institutions and General Use. 
12mo. muslin, 75 cis. ’ ss 
A careful examination of this work, we are satisfied, | Hackley s School Algebra. Containing 
will not fail to produce the conviction that it possesses | the latest Improvements. 8vo. muslin, 75 cts. 
more substantial merit than any other work of the kind| Tf deem it a work of t value to the mathema’‘ ica; 
| Student, and better suited to the wants of private learners, 


yet published.— Prefesser Dodd. 
} pe ae ry = wish ve a thorough knowledge 
? . : | of the science,than any other work with which | am ac- 
a En a 
It is a work which is incomparably superior to all simi- | eT 
lar works, not only in depth of thought and ingenious ori- P = 
ginal research, but also in practical utility tv the student. | Hockley s Elementary Course of Geome- 
—Archbishop Whately. try. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 12mo. 


| sheep, 75 cts. 

Clark’s Elements of Algebra. Embrac- 
ing, also, the Theory and Application of Logarithms ; 
together with an Appendix, containing Infinite Series, | 
the General bp | of Equations, and the most ap- 


Hackley’s Treatise on Algebra ; contain- 
ing the latest improvements. 8vo. sheep, $1! 5v. 
Unquestionably entitled to high regard, both for its sci- 
entific merit and for the excellent judgment with which 
the author has applied his labor to supply a real work 
This is the most complete work in A a that has ever 





This work exhibits several important new features ; 
the definitions of angles and parallei lines serve greatly to 
increase a clearness and ae the depending de- 
’ monstrations ; exercises for the student, at intervals, and 
proved Methods of resolving the higher Equations. | appendices, contrining new and elegant matter, from the 

8vo. sheep extra, $1. | best living mathematiciins of Europe, give scope for 

The object of this treatise is to preseat to the student a | learners of the best capacity ; while the simple text affords 
full and systematic text book of practical and theoretical ja short, highly improved, and sufficient means of prepara- 
elementary algebra. Within a brief compass the author | tion for the study of all the higher branches of mathe- 
has embra a more comprehensive view of the science | matics. 
than is to be found in any similar work. Reha features 
cannot fail to commend the book to the notice of texchers ; ‘ : 
the work, indeed, has already been extensively adopted in| Hale’s History of the United States. 
numerous academies and schools in different sections of From their First Settlement as Colonies t the Close 
the country. of the Administration of Mr. Madison in 1317. 2 vols 
18in0, mastin, 90 cts. 





Draper’s Chemical Organization of Plants. 
A Treatise on the Forces which produce the Organi- 
zation of Plants. With an Appendix, containing 
several Memoirs on Capillary Attraction, Electricity, 
and the Chemical Action of Light. Engraving:. 
4to. $2 50. 


A valuable compendium, and useful as an introduction 
to the study of larger and more complete works. 

It embraces the whole period of our history, both colo- 
nial and independent. {n the latter period, which it is 
particularly difficult for a contemporary historian to treat, 
on account of the confticting politica! questions that con 
tinually arise, Mr. Hale has shown great discretion and 
impartiality. The book is also calculated to plense as 
well as to instruct, being written in « very lively and 
agreeable manner, and in a smooth and flowing style. In 
whatever light we consider it, we know of nothing of the 
kind which we could more cordially recommend for a por 
tion of every school jibrary in the country.— Professor 
Henry. 


Harper’s New York Class Book. Com. 
prising Outlines of the Geography and History of New 
York ; Biographical Notices of Eminent Individuals : 
Sketches of Scenery nnd Natural History ; Accounts 
of Public Institutions, &c = Arringed asa Keading 
Rook for Schools. By William Russell. J2a0. balf 
sheep. $1 25. 


Draper’s Text-book on Chemistry, for the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. With nearly 300 Iilus- 
trations. 12mo. sheep, 75 cts. 


For a concise, lucid, and complete analysis of this de- 
lightful science, this manual must take undonbted prece- 
dence, The recent improvements and discoveries of the 
German and English writers on chemistry have their ap 

priate notice in the present volume, and, as far as we 
pove been able to ascertain, Dr. Draper has given in a 
succinct form the best arranged system of chemical lore 
yet offered to the student. The origin of the present work 
wus the outline courses of the professor's lectures to his 
classes at the University.—Methodist Quarterly Review 

The greatest service that’can be done to any science is 
for a teacher who is in the habit of instructing large 
classes to» sit down and write « buok setting forth what he 
siid and did every day in his lectures. We have got 
such a book here Itis a practical work, plain, easy to 


Hazen’s Popular Technology ; or, Pro. 
be understood.— Boston Trumpet. 


fessions and Trades, Miustrated by 81 Engravings. 
Iso. half sheep, 75 cts 
The above work embrices a class of suljects in which 
every individual is interested, and with which he should 
become acquainted. They ch»llenge attention in this 
country especially, a great proportion of the community 
being engaged in someof the professional or mechanical 
departments of business as x means of subsistence or 
distinction. It isa work eminently suited for the perusal 
of youth. 


Draper’s Text-book on Natural Philosophy, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. Containing the 
most recent Discoveries and Facts, compiled from the 
best Authorities. With nearly 400 Iilustrations. 
12mo. sheep, 75 cts. 


"The plan of this work resembles that of the author's 
** Teatbook on Chemistry,” being based upon his Lectures, 





WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COL 





LEGES. 


Harper’s Map of the United States and 
Cansda, showing the Canals, Railroads, and Princi- 
pal Stage Routes. By Samuel Breese, A.M. The 
most accurate, complete, and cheapest extant. Price 
$2 00 to $2 50. 








Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi. 
con ; based on the Gernmin Work of Francis Passow - 
with Corrections and Additions, and the insertion in 
Alphabetics! Order of the Proper Names occurring in 
the Principal Greek Authors. By Henry Drisier, M.A. 
under the supervision of Prof. Anthon — Royal yo. 
sheep extra, $5. 


This book is vastly superior to any Greek-English Lexi- 
con hitherto published, either in this country or in 
England. No high school or college can maintain its caste 
that does not introduce this book.—Courier and Enquirer. 


A work of authority, which, for real utility and general 
accuracy, now stands, and will be likely long to be. with- 
out a rival inthe English language.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The Lexicon must inevitably take the place of all 
others in the classical schools of the country.—Knicker 
bocker. 


By far the most important contribution to the cause of 
sound classical learning in this conntry which has been 
made for many years. It is certain to supersede all the 
Greek Lexicons «t present in use in colleges.— Eve. Post. 


Incomparsbly the best Greek Lexicon extant.—.V. York 
Evangelist. 


So far superior to any specimen of Greek lexizography 
that has yet appeared in our language that comparison 
would be ridiculous.— Protestant Churchman. 


Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra. 
sheep, $1 00. 


1 have carefully examined Prof. Loomis's Algebra, and 
am much pleased with it. It is, 1 think, on the whole, 
better suited for the purposes of a text-book than any other 
l have seen.— Professor A. W. Smith, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


8vo. 


It isan excellent elementary work, characterized through- 
out by a happy combination of brevity and clearness.— 
Alezis Caswell, D.D., of Brown University. 


T have examined Professor Loomis’s Algebra, and am 
highly pleased with it. For conciseness and lucid ex- 
planation of elementary principles, it is decidedly super or 
to any work with which I am acquainted. | hope it wil 
be extensively used in our institntions.— Professor Alonzo 
Gray. 


1 have carefally examined Prof. Loomis’s Algebra, and 
think it better adapted for a text-book for college students 
than any other I have seen —C Gill, Professor of Ma 
thematics in St. Paul's College. 


Loomis’s Elements of Geometry and 
Conic Sections. 8vo. sheep, $1. 


Prof. Loomis has endeavored to combine the excellences 
of Euclid and Legendre, following the arrangement of 
the latter and the more logical method of demonsiration of 
the former. The ennnciations are concise and clear, 
and the processes neither tow brief nor too diffuse. ‘The 
part treating of solid geometry is undoubtedly superior, in 
clearnese and arran nt, to any other elementary 
weatise among us. The whole work is neatly printed, 
brief, compact, and, we should suppose, well adapted to 
the purposes of elementary study.— Evangelist. 


M:Clintock and Crooks’ Series of School 
Classics. 


Morse’s North American Atlas. $2 79. 


This popular series of Cerographic maps has been re- 
ceived with universal applause, as not only the most 
attractive, logical, and accurate of any that have yet ap 
peared, but it is less than one-third the usual price. This 
desirable work commends itself to all classes, especially 
those connected with academies, colleges, libraries, public 
offices, &c. For gencral accaracy, beauty of appearance, 
and compictness, as well as economy, these Cerographic 
maps have been universally considered as unrivalled. 
These maps have been prepared with great care chiefly 
from new and original materials, collected ee 
years by Samuel Breese, from a embracing 
more than 2000 letters and several hundred Jocal manu- 
script maps. 


For the remainder of H. & B.’s School Books, see their Advertisement in subsequent Numbers of Literary World. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 
82 Cliff street, New York. 


my26 
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The most Comprehensive and only accurate 
Dictionary of the English Language. 
NTAINS upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WORDS, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given, the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
it embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific 
Terms, Phrases from Foreign Languages, current in Eng- 
lish Literature, &c. &e. itis FREE FROM ALL INNO- 
VATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Lan- 
guage as itis used by nine-tenths of the Educated Classes 
of England and America. This Dictionary is used and 
specially recommended by the Presidents and Professors 
of nearly every College in the Northern States, and by 
other eminent scholars, among whom may be men- 
tioned— ; 
Jared Sparks, LL.D., Hou. John McLean, LL.D., Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, LL.D., Hon. T. Fretinghuysea, LL.D., 
Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Dr. Robley Dunglison, Alon- 
zo Potter, D.D, LL.D., Moses Stuart, D.D., Edward 
Hitehcock, D.D,, LL.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D., Henry W. 
Longfel'ow, A.M., Benjamin Hale, D.D., Hector Hum- 
phrey, D.D., Fliphatet Nott, D.D., LL.D. 


“| shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best 
authority."—James Kent. 


“Jt will tntreduce the name of its author to every 
Library in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
—Judge McLean. 

“City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1843. 

“ Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large Dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference. 

“ Attest, 8. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y.” 
Pablished by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
my 12 5t And for sale by all Booksellers. 


‘Phe subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 





BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, - «+  « from $3 to$ 5 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, A “ 6to 2 
“ * with splendid Plates, > 
. Bevelled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 
nations,. . . ae Bee 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note orcomment. Universaily admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plainbinding . .  . from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . . Th, te) 
_ - with splendid Steel Engrav- 


ings, . ° ° Wto 15 
“clasps, &e. with plates and Illumina- 

. . ° l5to 
in tich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, Bto 5 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, . Aiba 
in Turkey morocco, giltedges,.  . 
"7 = with ae Steel En 
“ clasps, &c. Sith Plates and Iiu- 


mina + « «+ «+ 1000 to 12 00 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo, OR PEW BIBLE. 


Inneatplainbinding . 3. . «. SOcentsto 1 00 
* Imitation, gilt ° ° ° $1 00 to 1 50 
: ;Superextra . wy 175 to 2 25 
“ “ “ with clasps . 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornainents . 3 530 to 8 00 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 

type, and steel plates. 

In neat, plain binding . « «+ SO cents to 1 00 
“ roan, imitation, — 100" wee 

m t sk % 
“Turkey, superenira > 130“ w 200 
“ “ “ tclasps . 250 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with riehl bn al 300 “ to 700 
J. P LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
milli Philadelphia 


| 


| 


| 
| 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
~ WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. | —— 


A. M. MERWIN, Avcrionzzn. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CO. | 
Store, 204 Broadway. 

> Particular attention given to the Sale of | 
Private Libraries, for which their location, rooms, 
and arrangements, afiord the most ample facilities 
on the most moderate terms. 

Cash advances when desired. 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


The following valuable . | 


ywny ‘ 4 
STEREOTYP& PLATES. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes | 
by Jardine, and Synopsis of American Birds. By T. M. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo. 746 pages. 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 
Maps. 4to. 

FESSENDEN'S COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL 
Economist. 

FESSENDENS NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 

DUCHATELE1'S PROSTITUTION IN PARIS. 

MANHOUD ; Causes of its Premature Decline, with 
Directions for its perfect restoration. 

MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGOS. | 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF COWPER. 2 vols. 

BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 

DAY’S VOCAL SCHOOL ; or, Pestalozzian Method of 
[nstruction. 


In order to close a concern these plates will be sold 
cheap, together or separately. 





Engravings and 





ALSO 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


! 
Bohn’s Libraries. | 
NEW VOLUMES just received, viz.: | 


The Second volume of Brand's Popular Antiquities of 
England; the fourth volume of Mil'er’s Philosophy ot 
History ; the second volume of Goethe's Works, em- 
bracing the remainder of the Autobiography, and his 
Travels in Switzerland and Italy; Schillcr’s Robbers 
and remaining Dramas; Staunton’s Chess Player's 
Companion (a sequel to his Hand Book); Livy's Ro- 
man History, a new and literal ‘Translation. 


ALSO—J UST RECEIVED 
A further supply of 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 
For which orders can now be executed. 
ALSO, 
WALPOLE’'S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING AND 
PAINTERS. 
Three vols. 8vo. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. 
Imperial 8vo. 
my26 if 


Books in Press. | 
By JOHN BARTLETT, | 
BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


STEWART’S ACTIVE AND MORAL 
POWERS OF MAN. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, 


By JAMES WALKER, DD., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c. 








A TRANSLATION OF 


PROMETHEUS AND AGAMEMNON. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq. 


THE BOTHIE OF TOPER-NA- 
FUOSICH. 


By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
my!23t 





A LETTER 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


JOHN FOSTER 
To a Young Minisier, on the Duration of 
uture Punishment : 


With an [Introduction and Notes, consisting chiefly of 
Extracts from Orthodex Writers, and an 


Earnest Appeal to the American Tract Society 
in regard to the Character of its Publications, 
The above wil! be ready the first of next week. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. my !2 4t. 
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"Recently Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN. 
BOSTON. 
REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ; 


Or True Liberty ; as exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and 


Early Disciples of the Great Redeemer. 
By EK. L. MAGOON, 
Author of “ Orators of the American Revolution,” &c. 


12mo. Price $1 25. 
PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; 


Or, Hlustrations of Practical Godliness, drawn from the 
book of Wisdom. 


By E. L. MAGOON. 
I2me. Price 90 cts. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Sermons delivered in Brown University. 
By FRANCIS WAYLAND. 
2d thousand. Price $1. 


MAN PRIMEVAL; 
Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. 
By JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
With a fine Portrait of the Author. 1I2mo. Price $1 25. 


THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH; 
Contributions to Theological Science. 
Ry JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
Second thousand. 12mo. Price 75 cts. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 
By JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 
Third thousaud. 18mo. Price 50 cts. 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. 
By ERNEST SARTORIUS,. D.D. 
Translated from the German, by O. 8. Stearns. 
18mo. Price 42 cts. 


SACRED RHETORIC ; 
Or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. 
By HENRY J. RIPLEY, Prof. in Newt. Theol. Inst. 
To which are added 
Ware’s Hints on Extemporancous Preaching. 
12mo. Price 75 cts. 


THE EARTH AND MAN; 
Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, considered 
in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 


By ARNOLD GUYOT, Prof. Phys. Geography and 
History, Neuchatel. 


Translated from the French, by Prof. C. C. Feuton. 
my 12 3t With Illustrations, 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 
A COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engravings, 
English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. 

Psintinge, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Siationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. five 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London. 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line ina first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 


86 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun StReET, conneR oF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusiveiy the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELasTicrTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 


Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONU\M, . 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzap Pens in boxes 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Will shortly publish the following :— 


lL 
THE NEW TIMON. 


A ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
By StR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American from the 4th London edition. 
Extract from the Preface. 


“ The motives that induced me to publish anonymously 
the first portion of * Arthur’ as well as the * New Timon,’ 
are easily enough to be recognised. An author who hus 
been some time befure the public, feels in undertaking 
some new attempt in his vocation, as if released from an 
indescribable restraint, when he pre-resolves to hazard 
his experiment as that of one utterly unknown. That de- 
termination gives at once freedom and zest to his labors 
in the hours of composition, and on the anxious eve of 
publication, restores to him much of the interest and plea- 
surable excitement that charmed his earliest delusions. 

* Jan, 1849. E. BULWER LYTTUN.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 


In all its branches, from the Diegine oF Inon ORE AND 
Coat, to the making of Charcoal and Coke ; Build- 
ing and Arranging of 


Blast Furnaces by Charcoal, Anthracite & Coal. 


The conversion of Crude Iron inte wrought Iron by 
Cuarcoat, ANTHRACITE, anD Stone Coat. 


With 150 fine Engravings on wood. 
By FREDERICK OVERMAN, Minine Enoineer. 
1. 
VOL. VIL. OF 
THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE CONSU- 


LATE AND EMPIRE. 
With Notes and Additions. 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
QUEEN OF FRANCE, 
By MADAM COMPAN. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine."’) 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, extra gilt. 
v. 

WOODLAND ADVENTURES OF FRANK 
FORESTER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
COMPRISING 
THE DEER-STALKERS; 

A Tale of Circumstantial Evidence. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


VI. 
MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, 
QUEEN OF HENRY VIII. 
By Miss BENGER. 
Uniform with “* Memoirs of Josephine.” 
vil. 
LIFE OF 
MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIs CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
Complete in one Vol. cloth gilt 
vit. 
SOUTHEY’S MISCELLANIES, ESSAYS, 
AND CRITICAL WRITINGS. 


Uniform with “Macaulay's Miscellanies,” © Carlyle's 
Miscellanies,” &c. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. 


Price $1. 


1x. 
LIVES OF THE BONAPARTES; 
INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCK. 
By B.P. POOR, Ese. 
Author of * The Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe.” 


SECRET ‘Menors 
or THE 
ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. 


From the Journal, Letters, and Conversations of the 
Princess LamMBaLue. 


By A LADY OF RANK 
In the Confidential Service of that unfortunate Princess. 
With a Portrait of Princess Lamballe. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Jcsephine.”’) 


xt. 
PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


In one vol. 12mo. cloth. my5 tf 








[May 26, 
A COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 


Chemical Analysis, 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITAT] VE 

By HENRY M. NOAD, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. George's Hospital, &c., &¢ 

With Additions and [!lustrations 
By CAMPBELL MORFIT, 

Practical and Analytic Chemist. 
Extract from the Preface 
This work was prepared by the Author as one ofa 
series of Chemical Treatises for the “ London Library of 
Useful Knowledge.” The care and fidelity with which 
he performed his laborious task left little more to be done 
by the Editor than to make such additions as are caljo,| 
for by the latest investigations in Chemical Analysis 
These have been supplied, and the work is now presented 
asacomplete manual, both of Qualitative and Quantita. 


tive Analysis in organic and inorganic Chemistry, in all 
their details. 


Price in cloth, $2 ; in sheep, $2 25. 


In 1 vol. 


A DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SCIENCE—Biography 
Bibliography, and Medical Terminology. By Chapin 
A. Harris, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Dental Surgery in the Baltimore College 
of Dental Surrery, author of the “ Principles and Prac 
tice of Dental Surgery,’’ &c. 


In one vol. royal octavo. 


Recently Published. 


MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
Manipulations, with 423 Illustrations. Price in cloth, 
$2 ; in sheep, $2 25. 


PROF. SIMPSON ON THE USE OF ETHER AND 
Chlorofurm in Surgery, Midwifery, &c. Price $1 25 
BULL ON THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 

Children in Health and Disease. Price 75 cts. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


my 19 tf PHILaDELPria. 





Electricity. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elements of Chemistry and 
Electricity. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 
Part I. Embraces Cuemtatry, w'th practical experiments. 
Numerous Iilustrations. By B. D. Reid, M.D., F.R.SE. 
Part II Contains a complete Treatise upon Evecrricity 
By Alexander Bain The whole forming the fourth vo 


lume of Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by D. 
M. Reed, M.D., LL.D. 





Elements of Geology. 


By DAVID PAGE. 

This work has been prepared with great care, and is re 
garded to be the best treatise for schools that has been pub 
lished. It forms the Seventh Volume of Chambers's Edu 
cational Course. Edited by Dr. Reese. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
51 Joho street. 


GRECA MAJORA. | 


The Sabecribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greca Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 


my 19 tf 





Theophrastus, 
yee Aelianus, reg ae Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euri 


cou 
URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 





No. 121.] 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





ee 
New and Entertaining Books, 


Now in course of Publication by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 Broapway, New York 


t Emporium for Cheap Literature of the 
= Poraited States). 


JUST ISSUED. 


Eighteen Hundred and Twelve ; or, Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia. By Louis Rellstab. Price 50 cts. 
* * * *# © We hold‘ 1812’ the best novel of its class 

for a long time appeared in the German language. 
par pthertctes de Its historical and military chapters 
would, by their fidelity and spirit, give it high rank in 
whatever tongue it had been written.”— Blackwood, Aug. 

No., 1848. . 

The Sea Lions; or, the Lost Sealers. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols. Price 50 cts. 

The second edition now ready. Cooper, returning to 
his more congenial element, the sea, has in this work 
given the fullest scope to his fine descriptive powers. — 
Fernande. By Alexander Dumas. Price 





50 cts 

“A novel of much power, sprightliness, and eminently 
displaying the versatile qualities of this vigorous writer.” 
— Lit. Ga . ‘ 

Clement Lorimer; or, the Book with the Iron 

Clasps. Price 50 cts. 

A novel of the utmost power and interest. We can 
confidently recommend it as equal to any ever written by 
Rodevil, Monk Lewis, or Banim. i 
Dermot O’Brien : a Tale of the Times of Crom- 

well. By Henry W. Herbert, author of “The Roman 

Traitor,” ** Cromwell,” “The Brothers,” &c. Price 

50 cts. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Lancashire Witches. A Tale of Pendle 
Forest. By W.H. Ainsworth. Price 50 cts. : 

The Prince: or, Adventures of a Habitué. 
By the author of * Sylvester Sound,” “ Love Match,” 


ke. 50 cts. ; 
California and its Gold Regions. With 


Maps, Views, and the fullest information relating to that 
delectable country. 50 cts. 


The Seven Capital Sins—1st, Prive, 50 cts. ; 
2d, ENVY, 25 cts. : 3d, ANGER, 25 cts.; 4th, VOLUP- 
TUOUSNESS, 25 cts. ; 5th, INDOLENCE (ia press). 


Memoirs of a Physician. By Alex. Dumas. 
2 vols. $1. 

The Two Duennas. By Alex. Dumas, 75 cts. 

Rose and Gertrude. A Genevese Story. 25 cts. 


Adventures of a Medical Student. 2 vols. 
50 cts. 
The Count of Monte-Christo. Fortieth thou- 


sand now selling. 2 vols. $1. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Old London Bridge. An Historical Romance 
of the Times of Henry VIII. ; by the author of “ Fanny 
the Littie Milliner,” the “ Bushranger,”’ &c., &c. 


Jeremiah Saddlebag’s Adventures in the Gold 
. With 100 comic illustrations, by Read, the 
pupil of Cruikshank. [Nearly ready.) 


Indolence.—The Fifth Book of Sue’s “ Seven 
Capital Sins.” 


The Old Judge ; or, Life in a Colony. By the 
author of * Sam Slick” (Judge Haliburton). Now com- 
plete by the accession of the author’s finishing papers 
(Nearly ready). 

Miranda: a Tale of the French Revolution. 
(Nearly ready.) 


Jane Shore; or, the Goldsmith's Wife. A 
most beautiful story of the Wars of the Roses. 


The Rectory Guest. By the author of the 
“ Gambler's Wife,” “ Aline,” é&e. (Mrs. Gray.) 


The King’s Musketeer. By Percy St. John. 


Abernethy’s Family Physician ; with Appen- 
dix, containing the latest in tion on the subject of 
CHoera, with the best directions for the prevention 
and treatment of this fatal disease. 


Wilfred Montressor ; or, the Secret Order of 
the Seven. 


*,* The contents of this work will be found of the 
Most absorbing character. Few suspect the secret doings 
of the ~ city of New York. The present book Jifts the 
veil. opening number, issued a little while since, 
opened the bre thousands. The whole work, now 
complete, will be read with avidity by tens of thoasands. 
Many engravings accompany the book, which will be 
issued in two octavo volumes. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
Qt Publishers, 222 Broadway. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Just Issued 


By LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


INGERSOLL’S 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE 
WAR 
(Comprising the Events of 1814). 


In one 8vo. volume, of 318 pages, doyble columns. 
Paper covers, price One Dollar. 





Dickens's New Work. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
No. 1, price five cents. 
Lea & Blanchard's Uniforin Edition. 
N.B. The Fourth Volume of L. & B.'s collective edition 
of Dickens's Novels and ‘I'ales will be completed with 
“ David Copperfield.” It will also contain * Dombey & 


Son,” all the “Christmas Stories,’ and the * Pictures 
froin Italy.” 





SCUMITZ’S 
GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
In one neat volume, 318 pages, half bound, price 60 cts. 
Being a part of Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Ser'es. 





VOLUME IL. 
or 
KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by Prof. W. R. Jonson. 
Handsome 8vo., with 250 beautifal Hiustrations, 
Vol. IL. lately published, with 214 beautiful Hlastrations. 


BRODERIP'S 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


From the Second and Improved London Edition. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


MOHR, REDWOOD, AND PROCTER’S 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


In one large and handsome 8vo. volume, 576 pages. 
With Five Hundred Illustrations, 


WILKES’S WESTERN AMERICA. 
INCLUDING OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 
With Three large Maps. 
In one 8vo. volume, paper covers, price 75 certs. 
SHAW'S 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In one large royal I2mo, volume, extra cloth. 
BOW MAN'S 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


In one neat royal 12mo. volume, with cuts. 





MARTINEAU’S 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


In one royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 





PROFESSOR MEIGS'S 
OBSTETRICS; aren AND THE 
ART. 


In one large octavo volume, of 686 pages, with 121 cuts. 


KIRKE'S & PAGET'S 
MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


In one large royal J2ino. volume, with Woodcuts. 





MITCHELL . 
ON THE CRYPTOGAMOUS ORIGIN 
OF FEVER. 


In one small volume, extra cloth. 


DAY 
ON THE mei i> OF ADVANCED 


my2%6tf In one small 8vo. volume, cloth. 





NEW BOOKS. 
JACOBUS’S QUESTIONS ON MATTHEW.—The 

Catechetical Question Book—Matthew: applying 
throughout the Questions of the Westminster Cate- 


chism By Melancthon W. Jacobus, author of the 
* Notes on the Gospels,” &c. 


“The object of this new Question Book is to incorporate 
the Catechetical Exercise with the ordinary Scripture Les- 
sons. The plan is to ask the doctrinal questions in the 
form of the Westminster Catechism. 
“ Another fenture of this Question Book is the new 
method of exhibiting the harmony of the four Gospels, 
and the Chronological order of the passages.” 
JACOBUS’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS.—Matthew. 
3d edition, with Hlustrations. 12mo. 75 cts. 
COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by Grim- 
shawe. $3. 

ISAAC TAYLOR’S NATURAL HISTORY OF EN- 
thusiasn. 75 cts. 

MISS SINCLAIR'S MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
12mo. 75 cts. 


s SOCIETY. I2mo. 75 


cents. 

= HAPPY HOME. By Hamilton. Second Thousand. 
ow cents. 

DICKINSON’S SCENES FROM SACRED HISTORY. 
I2mo $l. 

CECIL’S ORIGINAL THOUGIITS FROM SCRIP- 
ture. 12mo. $1. 

BRIDGES’S WORKS. 3 vols. 8vo., $5. 

XENOPHON’S WORKS, §2.—Tacitus, $2; Thucydides, 
$1 25. 

FERGUSON’S ROMAN REPUBLIC, $1 59. 

we RECEIVING SINNERS. By Dr. Cummings. 
30 cents. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. By Dr. McFar- 
lane. 75 cents. 
Just Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
my 26 tf 285 Broadway. 


Historical Geography of the Bible. 
E. H. BUTLER & CO, 


No. 23 Minor Street, Pamape puta, 
Have just Published 


An Historical Geography of the 
Bible. 


By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, DD. 
Ulustrated by Maps from the latest and best Authorities of 
various Countries mentioned in the Scriptures. 

With Questions adapting it to Schools, Bible Classes, 
and Sunday Schools. 

Y this work the reader is assisted to study in connex- 

ion the History and Geography of the Bible: both of 
which are, by this means, made more interesting and 
instructive. This is, indeed, the only way to interest the 
young in the study of Sacred Geography. It is a book for 
Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, as well as fer parents and instructors, and 
all who would read with intelligent interest the Sacred 
Scriptures. my19 3t 





To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


Ww. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREEGAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broadway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in #!most every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins. 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris, 


HE Subscriber respectfally invites the attention of the 
Trade to the above charming French Javenile, which 

is particularly adapted for a Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely pupular in France, having through a great 
many editions in a very short 
He would also invite their attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very hi recommended by all Teachers 








who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. : HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE AMERICAN SONST 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





THE AMERICAN’S 


COMPRISING 


GUIDE. 


The Declaration of Independence ; the Articles of Confederation ; the Constitution of the United States 


CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL 


COMPOSING THE UNION—VIZ. 


STATES 











MAINE. MARYLAND. MISSISSIPPI. 

MASSACHUSETTS. VIRGINIA. ILLINOIS. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. NORTH CAROLINA. ALABAMA, 

VERMONT. SOUTH CAROLINA. MISSOURL. 

RHODE ISLAND. GEORGIA. MICHIGAN, 

CONNECTICUT. KENTUCKY ARKANSAS. 

NEW YORK. TENNESSEE, FLORIDA. 

NEW JERSEY. ONTO. TEXAS, 

PENNSYLVANIA INDIANA. IOWA. 

DELAWARE. LOUISIANA. WISCONSIN. my 26 2% 


FRENCH BOOKS.—LIsT No. 5. 





PARIS EDITIONS OF DUMAS’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


DUMAS (A.)—Le Comte de Monte-Christo. 


DUMAS (A.)—Le Chevalier d’Harmental. 
vol. in-12. 


in-12. 


*| 2 


























oupepeancdey (Voir éditions illustrées.) Les Trois Mousquetaires. 2 vol. in- 12. 
—— Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. 2 vol. Vingt Ans aprés. 3 vol. 

, ——— La Reine Margot. 2 vol. “ 

in-12. 

, , : La Dame de Monsoreau. 3 vol. “ 

——— Les Trois Mousquetaires. 1 vol. in-12. Jacques Ortis. 1 vol. ‘“ 

Vingt Ans aprés. 1 vol. - Quinze Jours au Sinai. 1 vol. - 
—— LeCapitaine Paul. 1 vol. o Le Maitre d’Armes. 1 vol. o 





A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


DUMAS (A.)—Pauline et Pascal Bruno. 
in-12. 

Souvenirs d’ Antony. 
Une Fille du Régent. 
—— Ascanio. 2 vol. 
Sylvandire. 2vol. 
Georges. 2 vol. 
—— Isabel de Baviére. 2vol. “ 


1 vol 





1 vol. in-12. 
Qvol. “ 














Cécile. 1 vol. 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


my26 tf 


American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY. 





BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA, 


CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, including reprints and Original Works from 1820 to 1848 
inclusive, under the Author's name, the Title of the book, and the Country to which it relates, with the size, 
style of binding, price, and publisher on the same page, compiled and arranged by O. A. Roorsacn. 

The purpose of this Book is to supply Booksellers with « practical Manual of information respecting all books 
ewe in this country during the last thirty years; in other words, all American editions now in the market. 

few of the more important or curious works printed prior to 1820 are also mentioned. 

The aim has been to ake the arrangement such as will give the desired information with as little search as pos- 
sible. The prices are taken from the publishers’ Trade Lists. Of such books as are now scarce, or out of print, and 
which are to be found only in the hands of collectors of second-hand and rare books, the size, publisher, and date of 
publication alone are given, as the present price is regulated by the scarcity or intrinsic value of the work. 

As far as could be ascertained, all reprints from English works are noted by (*), American translations of Foreign 


works by (f), and reprints, having notes or additions by American editors, are indicated by ({). In one volume Royal 
octavo, cloth. 


For sale by G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


Also for sale by Grigg, Elliot & Co., Thomas Cow perthwait & Co., and J. W. Moore, Philadelphia; and W. D. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston. my26 


The Western Art-Union, Macaulay's History of England. 
CINCINNATI, O. Volumes 1 and 2. 


rye undersigned is now prepared to receive Subscrip- | Boston “ Library Edition,” 


tens tor the above Art-Unien. HE SUBSCRIBERS have the above work, now 


ly 
Members for the present year will receive a beautiful | 
Engraving, ealled “ Life's Hi Hour,” to be casatio’ ready, printed on fine paper and good type, in styles 





by Alfred Jones of this City, from a Painting by Mrs, | ** fllows, viz. :— 
Lilly M. Spencer. | Octave edition, boundin cloth, . . 75 cts. per vol. 
Those who desire to subscribe are invited to send in| Duodecimo, “ “ ote “OR “ 
their names as my as possible. « “ halfcloth, . 50 “ 
OHN P. RIDNER, Hon’y Sec., 


“ “ per covers, 374 “ 
Orders for the above, received first, will be answered 
first, and afterwards in the order they are received. 
The Third Volume will be published as soon as receiv- 
ed from England. PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
Boston, May 5, 1849. my 12 4t 


J. K. FISHER, 
ffistorical and Portrait Painter, 


my19 tf 497 Broadway, Art- Union Building. 


Art-Union Journal. 


COMPLETE SET of this valuable Journal from its 
commencement in 1839 to the end of the year 1849, 
forming 10 vols. ForSale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 








American State Papers and 
Niles’ Register. 


HE SUBSCRIBER will give full sets of Niles’ Week- 

ly Register and Continuation, making in all 75 vols. 
half bound with Russia backs and corners, for sets of the 
American State Papers in 21 vols. Also ten dollars. in 
cash, for the 7 vols. of Diplomatic Correspondence, 17¢3 to 


1789, bound. : 
GEORGE TEMPLEMAN, 
Bookseller, Washington. 


WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York 
Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Original Picture 
by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. 

Size of the Plate 22 by 98 inches, printed on 
Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches 
A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
Impression. 
Subseri tfully solicited. Copies will be fur- 
nished in Cpe nyo oon subscribed for, as fast as they 
can be printed, great care and time being requisite to pr- 


duce fine impressions. 
Proofs, $3 each—The first 100 Proofs, printed on Indis 


m12 3t 





Paper, $5 each 
Just Published by JOUN NEALE. 
mys tf 56 Carmine street, New York. 





The Dresden Gallery. "4 


SUBSCRIBER'S CoPY OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 








myl0 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n2@5 


497 Broadway, 
“ Art-Union Building. 
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ITUTIONS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
AND FOR SALE BY THE BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, 


No. 121 ] 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 











— a 


GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
VIEWS 


OF THE 


MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
OF THE 


United States of America. 
Drawn from Nature by A. Kollner. 
EXECUTED IN PARIS BY DEROY. 


JUST PUBLISHED! ! 
€ 
Nos. 2 and 3, 

Containing the following interesting Views : 
GENERAL VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA. 

ERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, Do. 

MIRARD COLLEGE, Do. 
LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, Do. 
sfATE HOUSE, Do, 
U.§. CUSTOM HOUSE, _, Do. 
FAIRMOUNT WATERWORKS, Do. " , 
RESIDENCE OF WASHINGTON, MOUNT VERNON. 
TOMB OF WASHINGTON, Do. 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. : 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
THE RAPIDS—NIAGARA FALLS. 

presenting such a work to the public, the Publishers 
wala confidently to state that it will be found far su- 
perior to any publication of « similar nature that has here- 
tofore been offered either in this country or abroad. The 
views will be fuithful transcripts of actual scenes in the 
most interesting portions of the country. Comprising 

ITS CITIES, MONUMENTS, RIVERS, LAKES, 

AND WATERING PLACES. 

The work is published in a style of the utmost luxury 
and elegance, and equals in every respect the superbly 
iliustrated publications of the London and Paris presses. 

It will be issued in Numbers containing six plates each, 
printed on tinted paper, small folio size, or colored in the 
most beautiful styles in Paris after the original drawings. 
For each Number of 6 plates, on tinted paper, $2. 
For each number of 6 plates, colored after the 

original drawings, $5. 

Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United 
Siates, will please forward their orders tu 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
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PIUKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 
1468 pp. Price $3 75. 


bee Lexicon having been re-written and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly fifty 
per cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one 
of the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the 
Greek Language ; and is pronounced by competent teach- 
ers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States than any other Greek 
Lexicon. 

Among its excellences are the following :— 

1, Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

“3. Exact and pertinent definitions; the taw terms of the 
— oe being given in terms found in Kent and 

ae le 





4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of ano- 
malous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particular 
class of Greek authors. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.— 


L e. 
P The best extant for Colleges and Schools.— Prof. Robin- 
son, New York. 
Decidedly ae best School Dictionary we have yet seen. 


Published b 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO, No. 16 Water st, 
myl25t Boston. 


Phanes, Greek and Latin, by Beckerus, 5 vols. 8vo. 
$12 50; Livy, by ‘Twiss, 4 vols. 8vo. $5; Plato, 

Omnia, Greek and Latin, 11 vols. 8vo. $2; Xe 5 
Opera Omnia, Greek and Latin, 5 vols. $5; ng we ony 


Horatius, by Anthon, 8vo. $5; Dionys. eae. 
Greek and Latin, $6; “Galeni pnd mei 5 vols. fol. 
Seneca, Opera Omnia, 2 vols. fol. Trans- 


It 178 Palton street, New York. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological 


Library, 


Four Large Vols. Octavo, handsomely bound in 
Cloth lettered, for Oxe Pouxn per annum. 


When the Subscription is not remitted by 31st 
of March, itis raised to One Guinea. 


VOLUMES FOR 1846, 1847, 1848, & 1849. 


Vols. I. 1. & XM. 
Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the 
Psaims. 

Translated by Rev. P. Fairbairn, and Rev. J. Thomson. 
3 vols. 33s. lo Non-subscribers, 





Vol. HL. & VI. 
Hagenbach’s Compendium of the His- 
tory of Doctrines. 


Translated by C. W. BUCH. 
2 volumes. 21s. to Non-subscribers. 





Vol. IV & IX. 
Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. 


Translated from the Fourth Revised and Amended Ger 
man Edition. 


By PROF. SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


2vols, 2ls. to Non-subscribers. 





Vol. V. & X. 
Commentary on_ the 
Gospels. 


Vol L.& U. Translated by REV. H. CREAK of Ather- 
stone, and REV. THOMAS BROWN of Edinburgh. 


10s. 6d. and 9s. to Non subscribers. 


Vols. VII. VIIL. XI. & XIV. 


Neander’s General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. 
Translated from the last German Edition. 

By PROF. TORREY. 

Vols. LU. Il. and IV. To Non-subscribers, 38s. 


Olshausen’s 





Vol. XUL. 


Commentary on _ the 
Romans. 
Translated by Clergymen of the Church of England. 
In I vol. 10s. 6d. to Non-subscribers. 


Olshausen’s 


Gentlemen may still subscribe from the commencement, 
by remitting Four Guineas, for 1¢46-7-8-9, through their 
Booksellers; but Messrs. Clark cannot engage to keep 
their list open much longer. 

N.B. In America the subscription will necessarily be 
somewhat increased to cover expense of duty, freight, &c., 
but not materially. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, price 2is. 


Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of 
the Pentateuch. 





In One Large Volume, Octavo, price 12s 
arenes on Daniel, Zechariah, 
and the Prophecy of Balaam. 

T. & T. OLARK, 38 George stroet, Edinburgh ; J. Wiley, 

ew 





York ; J. MOORE, Philadelphia. al4 Gteow 
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IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS!! 


Extract from the report of Dr. Knox's Lecture on Emi- 
gration and Colonization, delivered at the Mechanic's In- 
stitution, on the Sih of Junuary, 1849; from the Morning 
Advertiser. 

The Lecturer also advised them to select for barter, the 
manufactures of Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, und to be mindful to take out some Good Single 
und Double Barrelled Guns, articles highly appreciated, 
and for one of which, by Manton, he had himself given as 
high « price as £7). Gunpowder was an essential to those 
Weapons of great value to trade in, and Saddlery was of 
high value as an article for barter. 


FREDERIC BARNES, 
3, Union Row, Tower Huu, 


In reprinting the above Extract, for the information of 
Emigrants, desires to call their attention to his 


GUN AND PISTOL MANUFACTORY, 
AND WAREHOUSE FOR 
TIRONMONGERY, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SADDLERY, 
AND BIRMINGHAM AND SHEFFIELD GOODS 
of all kinds, 


Where they may select large or small assortments for bar- 
ter, or for their own use, 


At very Reduced Prices fur Cash. 


F. B. having Establishments at Birmingh»in and Shef- 
field, and manufacturing a great variety of the various 
articles in large quantities for exportation, can with confi- 
dence assure Emigrants and Captains of Ships, that he is 
in a position to supply them: with every article in the 
above |:.e, ut prices very much below other houses. 

He solicits the favor of a call from parties before pur- 
chasing, to whom he will b> happy to afford every infor- 
tation and furnish lists priced, of such articles as may be 
likely to be required. 





GOOD SINGLE GUNS, with proved barrels, from 20s. 
each upwards ; and 

RIFLES, with Patent Breeches. {rom 25s. each. 

GUNPOWDER, SHOT, PERCUSSION CAPS, and all 
other Articles in proportion. 


F. B. desires to call particular attention to his Emi- 
grants IMPROVED PORTABILE COOKING STOVE, 
which requires no setting. und is the most complete article 
of the kind ever offered. It may be inspected, and every 
information given on application. 


FREDERIC BARNES, 

Gun and Pistol Manufactory, 

And Warehouse of Ironmongery, Cutlery, Tools, Sad- 
dlery, &c. 
3, Union Row, ‘Tower Hill, Lonpox, 

At the bottom of the Minories, and facing the Tower. 
Also at 182 Livery street, Birmingham, and 25 Carver 

street, Sheffield. al4 eow6t 


RAYSON respecttuily informs his friends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 


Mr. Rayson appex!s to his employment with various 
gentiemen of the city. and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, ilospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

N. B. The possessors of Audubon's work on the Natural 
History of Auimals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 


Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. {17 3m. 


1s SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT.—Monthly 
—ORIGINAL :—384 Pages in the Volume. Only Ong 
Dottar.—We beg leave to invite attention to the follow- 
ing features :—1. At least XII Original Sermons are given 
in the course of the year. These are hy Methodist 
Preachers of the various Southern Conferences. 2 At 
least XII Portraits, of distinguished Ministers now living 
atthe South. These will be superior woodcuts. 3. Pen 
and Juk Sketches, of distinguished Preachers, containing 
biographical and descriptive matter, anecdotes, &c. 4. 
Religions and Literary Intelligence, and Essays on sub- 
jects of interest to Southern Methodists, will enhance the 
value of the work. 5. The whole volume is completed 
in twelve numbers, each forming 32 octavo pages and 
neatly covered. The Second Volume will begin with the 
July Number. The work is recommended by the — 
all the Periodicals, and eight of the Conferences of t 

Church. Terms: Only $l ayear! But invariably in ad- 
vance. We must not be requested to deviate from this rule. 
= copies ys he sent for $5. All remittances must be 

‘ost-paid. Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
my 12 Newbern, N. C. 
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Next week will be Published, in a handsome 12mo. volume, with two spirited Illustrations by D ar.ey. 


Price $1 50. 


KALOOLAH; 


JOURNEYVINGS 


TO THE DJEBEL KUMRI; 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN ROMER. 


EDITED BY W. 


“ We have talked witha gentleman of eminent accomplishments and standing, who has read it in manuscri 
of adventures since Robinson Crusoe. The author. lr. Mayo, is (we well know) a curiously close observer of life, and always graphic and original in the everyda 
We should predict a very strange as well as very quaint and novel book from him, and we safely assure the pablic that * Kaloolah’ 


that ocenr in conversation. 
interesting and like nothing but itself."-—WV. P. Willis in Home Journal. 


S. MAYO, M.D. 


and who thinks it the most singular and captivating narrative 


Y philosophies 
Will be most 


“* Now, in this particular, we have the advantage of the accomplished editor of the Home Journal. We have read it; we have waded through the whole of it, in manu- 


— and we know of no higher evidence of interest in a work than to read it voluntarily in this manner. 
predic 


tion, and can safely assure the public that ‘ Kaloolah’ will be’ the book.”’ 
distrast our judgment in such matters in future.""—Merchants’ Jour. 


From actual knowledge, then, we c1n fully endorse Mr. Wi\i\s, 


If it does not excite a sensation among the reading public, we will be perféctly contented tp 





New and Beautiful Edition of Pilgrim’s Progress. 


(IN AN ELEGANT VOLUME, UNIFORM WITH TILT’S ILLUSTRATED MILTON, &.) 
To be Published simultaneously by 


DAVID BOGUE, London, and GEO, P. PUTNAM, New York, 


A New and Beautifully Ict.ustratep Epition of 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


WITH A 


LIFE OF 


NEW, ORIGINAL 


BUNYAN. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION, 


By Rev. GEORGE 


B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


THE WHOLE CONTAINING FROM 


250 to 300 IL 


LUSTRATIONS. 


Exquisitely Engraved on Wood, by the best Engravers in London, from Original Drawings by an Eminent Artist, and Printed 
in the best Style of the Art. 


Prospectus. 


In introducing to public notice a New Edition of Tae Pitertu's Progress—the most 
popular book in the English language—it is unnecessary to expatiate on merits so uni- 
versally admitted as those of the 


“ Ingenious Dreamer ! in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail.” 


The publisher, therefore, confines himself to a simple enumeration of the main features 
by which the present Edition will be distinguished. 

This distinction is threefold: 

Ist. In the purity of the Text. {t will be printed from the latest editions published in 
the author's lifetime, containing his last revisions and alterations. For this purpose the 
extremely rare edition of the first part, published in 1688, has been placed at the pub- 
lisher's disposal by the diligent researches of Groner Orrer, Esq , of Hackney, whose 
library contains, amongst other treasures, an unrivatled collectiva of early editions of 
Bunyan. Most of the ordinary editions of this divine allegory are very erroneous; and 
printed as | have been from one another, without reference to the originals, show 
alterations and omissions altogether at variance with the Author's text.* 

2d. In the absence of Notes. With very few exceptions, all the recent editions of the 
Piterim are encumbered with tedious doctrinal notes, overlaying the text, and distract- 
ing the attention of the reader from the original narrative. From these this edition will 
be altogether free. ‘The work will be laid before the reader as Bunyan left it ; the only 
variations will consist in the currection and verification of the marginal references, 
which, from errors of the press, ure in the early editions frequently inaccurate. 


3d. In the Illustrations. In the present edition these are — more numerous, and 
of a higher class, than have ever been given with the work. They will range from 
Two tlundred and Fifty to Three Hundred in ber, engraved by the Brorneas 
Davziet, from by Wittiam Harvey, the most graceful and imaginative of 
modern and will consist of Heap anv Tart Preces, Viewerres, and Borper 
ILLustTrattions, in all that variety of pictorial arrangement for which this artist iss 
celebratec. A beautifully engraved Portrait of the Author will also be given, frow the 
original drawing, by R. Waure, preserved in the British Museum; from which was 
engraved the likeness attached to the first edition of the Hoty War (now extremely 
rare). This will be engraved on steel, in the line manner, by Mr. H. Bovane, forming 

at once the finest and most authentic Portrait of Bunyan ever published. 
The Work will be printed, in crown octavo, in the best manner, and wil! be published 

in Monthly Parts, price 25 cents each. Parr [. will appesr in a few days. 
Each Part will contain Forty pages of Letterpress, and from Twenty-five to Thirty 
E vings on Wood. 
he Work will be completed in about Ten, but not exceeding Twelve, Parts. 


*,* A few Copies, printed on Large Paper (price 2/. 2s. or $10), with the finest im- 
pressions of the Cuts in their best state. As these will be issued only in a complete 


rire pereons desirous to possess them should at once furward their names to the pub- 
er. 





* A few specimens of these inaccuracies are given in a separate Prospectus, with * 
specimen of the work, which will be supplied (gratis) in a few days. 


N.B.—TO THE TRADE.—The first number will be forwarded generally as a Specimen, on sale: but no future number 


will be sent unless actually ordered. 
D. BOGUE, Lonpon : 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, New York. 


PLL FOP FPP PP PDAIDODOO—vs 


Other Important Works in Preparation, or in Press. 


Rev. Dr. Hawks. 


In one volume octavo, uniform with “ Layard’s Nineveh’ 


I. The Temples and Tombs of Egypt, 
As Illustrative of Scripture History. 
By FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D., &c., &e. 


With Engravings from the Works of Caampoution, Roseciint, WitKkinson, and 
others, and Architectural Views of the Principal Temples, &c. 


*,* This work is designed to present a comprehensive and authentic, and at the 


same 
time popular view of all that has been brought to light by modern travellers, illustrative 


of the manners and customs, arts, architecture, and domestic life of the ancient Egyp- 
tlans—with reference to other ancient remains in the “ Old and New Worlds.” 


I 


On Ist August. In one volume 12mo. 


The Crayon Reading Book. 


Comprising Selections from the various Writings of 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Prepared for the Use of Schools. 





Samuel Eliot, Esq. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works, with twelve Engravings 


III. The Liberty of ‘Rome. A History. 
With a View of the Liberty of other Ancient Nations. 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthiil. 

IV. Success in Life: the Merchant. 


V. Success in Life: the Mechanic. 


Fenimore Cooper’. 


VI. The Pilot: a Tale of the Sea. 
The Author's Revised Edition. 12mo. 
Mrs. Ellett. 
VII. Family Pictures from the Bible. 





